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American vs. English Securities. 





Ir may be that many of the American rail- 
ways are as good and sound as English of equal 
class, but there is one circumstance which is 
adverse to shareholders in Yankee lines—the 
fluctuations in the prices are extreme and never 
ending. They dance up and down as if mad- 
ness guided their course. A man who buys 
stock of the best line, at what he considers a 
fair price, is sure to be placed under the bewil- 
derment of violent fluctuations: The day after 
he has bought he may be unpleasantly startled 
by his stock being ‘‘ down,” and the value of 
his property, without any reasonable cause, 
less by hundreds or thousands; but a day or 
two further on up it flashes, and he is largely 
in pocket, that is provided he sells, and can 
reach the Stock Exchange before another violent 
shock occurs. This sort of thing is not to the 
taste of the British investor, who, on principle, 
declines to bet, and as a matter of inclination 
prefers stable stocks. The quicksilver of Amer- 
ican stocks is so everlastingly in motion that 
they may presently get out of fashion on the 
London markets. People of a substantial 
order do not like their property to be ‘‘ either 
up a tree or down a well.” They want some- 
thing they can rely upon for income, and not 
‘‘investments”’ at a high premium one day 
and at a frightful discount the next. Such 
movements may be very well for speculators 
and gamblers, but they disgust investors. 
With regard to these American lines, also, 
there seems to be two markets continually peg- 
ging away at prices. There is a London mar- 
ket, and there is a New York market. Both 
quote prices and dodge each other in daily fluc- 
tuation. We should think that a man who had 
all his property in American shares could 
hardly fail to go mad. He might, however, 
save his pocket and his intellect by reducing 
his stake in the ordinary stocks of American 
companies and placing the money on the firmer 
foundation of approved American mortgages. 
We believe there are many American railroad 
mortgage bonds which are nearly as secure as 
first-class English railway debenture stock, and 
are practically quite as much so. But the 
Americans are behind the times in their man- 
agement in this respect. They have not, as a 
rule, sufficient regard for security. They do not 
apparently understand raising money at 4 per 
cent. Many American railroad bonds, although 
highly covered, bear 6 per cent interest, and 


being payable off within a comparatively short 
period at par. What extravagance! Why 
could not our cousins husband their credit, and 
issue perpetual debenture stock, as.we do, and 
as the Canadian Railway Companies do? Our 
high class 4 per cent railway debenture stock 
is ata considerable premium, a premium of 16 
or 17. It is true the Canadian railway deben- 
ture stocks do not rank at so high a price as 
this, but the Grand Trunk 5 per cent debenture 
stock is at about 17 premium, and the Great 
Western of Canada not far from it. If the 
Canadian lines were as prosperous as the Eng- 
lish, their debenture stocks would rank nearly 
as high, and we see no solid reason why high 
class American railroad debenture stocks should 
not be as popular with the investing public. 
But at present the Americans have no deben- 
ture stocks. They seem to prefer paying -ex- 
travagant prices for borrowed money. Perhaps 
they are conscious that their occasional wars of 
rates and their existing laws are not favorable 
for high credit, but are suited only for 6 per 
cent bon s, repayable at par by sinking funds. 
However, if they like to pay high rates of inter- 
est, there are many in this country who are 
pleased to receive them. If they will not do 
the right thing to command high credit they 
must take the consequences.—Herapath’s Rail- 
way Journal. 
Seen Screw ve ener 


Contributory Negligence. 


In a case which has been tried several times 
before, and was recently decided in the English 
Supreme Court of Judicature, the chief point 
was whether the plaintiff had contributed, by 
his negligence, to the injury he received. He 
was about to cross a rail track, in the station, 
and he and every one else expected the arrival 
of a train to stop. Unexpectedly an engine 
came through at express speed and ran over 
him. It was conceded that if this had been the 
expected train his crossing was proper, and he 
would have crossed safely. As he stepped 
down from the platform to the track a signal 
man shouted to him. The whole point in the 
case was whether at this instant he should not 
have stopped. Lord Justice Brett, in brief 
words, stated a common sense as well as legal 
principle, which is applicable to many cases 
occurring on railways. He said: “It is not 
negligence not to take the best possible care in 
a sudden peril; but to do what persons ordina- 
rily careful and of ordinary nerves, under ordi- 





yet command no high price, Nor can they ever, 





be laid down as law that persons suddenly 
placed in extreme peril must not lose their 
heads.” 

—— 


Iron and Steel Production. 





Tue report of the Secretary of the American 
Iron and Steel Association for the year 1881 
has just been completed. The following is a 
summary of its contents: Production of pig 
iron in 1881, net tons, 4,641,564, including 21,- 
086 tons of spiegeleisen; production of all 


rolled iron, including nails and excluding rails, 


2,155,346 tons ; Bessemer steel rails, net tons, 


1,330,302 ; open hearth steel rails, net tons, 


25,217 ; iron and other rails, net tons, 488,581 ; 
production of iron and steel street rails in- 
cluded in above 21,544 ; crucible steel ingots, 
net tons, 146,946 ; Bessemer steel ingots, net 
tons, 1,539,157; blister and patent steel, net 
tons, 3,047. Production of all kinds of steel, 
net tons, 1,778,912. Production of blooms 
from ore and pig iron, net tons, 84,606. Im- 
ports of iron and steel, $61,555,078. Imports 
of iron ore, gross tons, 782,887. Exports of 
iron and steel, $15,781,282. Production of 
Lake Superior iron ore, gross tons, 2,336,335 ; 
production of iron ore in Jersey, gross tons, 
737,052. Total production of iron ore in cen- 
sus year 1880, net tons, 7,974,705. 

Production of anthracite coal in census year 
1880, net tons 28,646,995. Production of bitu- 
minous coal in census year 1880, net tons, 42,- 
420,581. Production of anthracite coal in 1881, 
gross tons, 28,500,016. Miles of railway com- 
pleted in 1881, 9,650; miles of railway track in 
the United States, December 31, 1881, includ- 
ing double track and siding, estimated, 130,000. 
Iron ships built in the United States in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, 42. 


— 


Coal by Wire. 





Tue proposal by Sir Henry Bessemer to bring 
coal by wire, instead of by rail, is very simple. 
Although coal is still our great agent in the 
production of motive power, it must not be 
forgotten that Sir William Thompson has 
clearly shown that by the use of dynamo-elec- 
tric machines, worked by the Falls of Niagara, 
motive power could be generated to an almost 
unlimited extent, and that no less than 26,250 
horse power so obtained could be conveyed to 
adistance of 300 miles by means of a single 
copper wire of half an inch in diameter, with a 





nary circumstances, would not do. It cannot 


loss in transmission of not more than 20 per 
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cent, and hence delivering at the other end of 
the wire 21,000 horse-power. Sir Henry ex- 
claims, ‘‘ What a magnificent vista of legitimate 
mercantile enterprise this simple fact opens up 
for our own country! Why should we not at 
once connect London with one of our neares. 
coal fields by means of a copper rod of one inch 
in diameter, and capable of transmitting 84,000 
horse-power to London, and thus practically 
bring up the eoal by wire instead of by rail?” 
He supplies the equivalent in coal of this 
amount of motive power. Assuming that each 
horse-power can be generated by the consump- 
tion of three pounds of coal per hour, and that 
the engines work six days and a half per week, 
we should require an annual consumption of 
coal equal to 1,012,600 tons to produce such a 
result. Now, all this would, in the case 
assumed, be burned at the pit’s mouth, at the 
cost of 6s. per ton for large and 2s. per ton for 
small coal—that is, less than one-fourth the 
cost of coalin London. This would immensely 
reduce the cost of electric light, and of the mo- 
tive power now used in London for such a vast 
variety of purposes, and at the same time save 
us from the enormous volumes of smoke and 
foul gases which this million tons of coal would 
make if burned in our midst. A one-inch 
diameter copper rod would cost about £533 per 
mile, and if laid to a colliery 120 miles away, 
the interest at 5 per cent on its first cost would 
be less than 1d. per ton on the coal practically 
conveyed by it direct into the house of the 
consumer.—Jron. 


a 


Injurious Effects of Gas Lighting. 





An English writer, after describing the bane- 
ful effects of gas upon the healthfulness of 
living rooms, goes on to notice some of the mis- 
chief done to books, wares, furniture and the 
like. The evil effects of the heat of gas jets are 
augmented, he says, by the large amount of 
water produced by the gas flame. Sixty burn- 
ers will produce on the lowest computation two 
gallons of water per hour; hence in a Novem- 
ber evening many large shops filled with deli- 
cate goods will have a nine-gallon caskful of 
water thrown into their atmosphere in the form 
of steam, to condense on any cool surface, as 
we often see it trickling down in windows in 
winter. But worse remains behind. The sul- 
phur, always present in gas in larger or smaller 
proportion, according to the character of the 
coal employed, burns into sulphurous vapor, 
which passes in the air to the state of oil of 
vitriol. The eminent chemist, Dr. Prout, ex- 
posed water in a drawing-room in which gas 
was burned and found that it absorbed suffi- 
cient of these vitriolic emanations to redden 
blue litmus and show the presence of free sul- 
phuric acid. The fumes from gas will, indeed, 
in the long run, discolor every sort of fabric, 
rust metals, rot gutta percha and reduce leather 
(as in the binding of books) to ‘‘a scarcely co- 
herent powder with a strongly acid taste.” 
After referring to the evidence of the librarians 
of the Athenwum Club, London Institution, 
etc., as to the rotting of the bindings of books 
kept in rooms lighted by gas, the writer says: 
** Drapers know to their cost how the edges of 
pieces of dyed fabrics become faded and rotten 


when kept long on the upper shelves of gas- 
lighted shops; no plant will grow in a room 
where gas is burning, and cut flowers quickly 
wither; while those who work long and habit- 
ually in gas-lighted rooms become blanched and 
sickly. From all these manifold evils electri- 
city will deliver us.” 


_— 


St. Gothard Tunnel Railway. 





On Sunday, May 28, as previously announced, 
the great St. Gothard Tunnel Railway was 
solemnly opened, and the rejoicings in honor of 
the event were very great. The ‘great hole,” 
as the London Globe calls it, is the longest tun- 
nel yet made. It is 9 miles 468 yards, or about 
a mile and a half longer than the Mont’Cenis 
Tunnel. It is, however, less than half the 
length of the projected tunnel under the sea to 
France. The St. Gothard Tunnel.has proved 
to be very costly, its expended capital being, in 
round figures, £7,000,000, or about £700,000 per 
mile. The St. Gothard Tunnel is 14,944 metres 
in length; the Mont Cenis is 12,233 metres. 
Besides its long tunnel, the St. Gothard has 53 
other tunnels, making up with it a covered way 
of 40,718 metres. The Semmering has only 15 
tunnels, with an aggregate of 4,469 metres; the 
Brenner 27 tunnels. 


~— 


Man and Insects. 





Tue only nerves (worth mentioning) in the 
human body which are not under the control 
‘of the brain, are those of the heart and other 
internal organs ; and over these parts, as every- 
body knows, we have not any voluntary power. 
But all our limbs and muscles are moved in ac- 
cordance with impulses sent down from the 
brain, so that, for example, when I have made 
up my mind to send a telegram to a friend, my 
legs take me duly to the telegraph office, my 
hand writes the proper message, and my 
tongue undertakes the necessary arrangements 
with the clerk. But in the insect’s body there 
is no such regular subordination of all the 
parts composing the nervous system to a cen- 
tral organ or head office. The largest knot of 
nerve matter, it is true, is generally to be 
found in the neighborhood of the same organs, 
and it receives direct nerve bundles from the 
eyes, antennz, mouth, and other chief adjacent 
parts; but the wings and legs are moved by 
separate knots of nerve cells, connected by a 
sort of spinal cord with the head, capable of 
acting independently on their own account. 
Thus, if we cut off a wasp’s head and stick it 
on a needle in front of some sugar and water, 
the mouth will greedily begin to eat the sweet 
syrup, apparantly unconscious of the fact that 
it has lost its stomach and that the food is 
quietly dropping out of the gullet at the other 
end as fast it is swallowed. So, too, if we de- 
capitate that queer Mediterranean insect, the 
praying mantis, the headless body will still 
stand catching flies with its outstretched arms, 
and fumbling about for its mouth when it has 
caught one, evidently much surprised to find 
that its head is umaccountably missing. In 
fact, whatever may be the case with man, the 
insect, at least, is really a conscious autom- 
aton. It sees or smells its food, and it is at 





once impelled by its nervous constitution to 





eat it. It receives a sense-impression from the 
bright hue of a flower, and it is irrestistably at- 
tracted towards it, as the moth is to the candle. 
It has no power of deliberation, no ability even 
to move its limbs in unaccustomed manners. 
Its whole life is governed for it by the fixed 
nervous constitution, and by the stimulations 
it receives from outside. And so, though the 
world probably appears much the same to the 
beetle as to us, the nature of its life is very 
different. It acts like a piece of mechanism, 


wound up to perform a certain number of 
fixed movements, and incapable of ever going 
beyond the narrow circle for which it is de- 
signed.— Grant Allen, Knowledge. 





Imports of Dry Goods at New York. 


Tue Imports of Foreign Dry Goods at New 
York for the month of May, were :— 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 


1880. 1881. 
$842,249 $449,122 


1882. 
$812,309 
1,159,076 1,651,085 
1,482,682 2,317,768 

732,302 966,270 

3592494 535»74° 


Manufs. of wool.... 
Manufs. ofcotton... 
Manufs. of silk 
Manufs, flax 


Miscell. dry goods... 509,788 





Total ent. for con- 


sumption $5,295,135 $4,118,276 
WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 


1881. 
$513,365 
233,503 
361,446 
349,233 
201,507 


$6,193,232 


1882. 
$321,122 
166,598 
379,722 
200,065 
122,934 


Manufs. of wool 
Manufs. of cotton... 
Manufs. of silk 
Manufs. of flax 
Miscell. dry goods.. 


Total withdr’n from 


217,732 
140,836 





$1,181,446 
6,193,232 


$1,650,174 
4,188,276 


$1,119,209 


Add ent. forcon.... 5,295,135 





Totalthrown on the 

market............ $6,414,344 $5,838,450 

ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 

1880. 1881. 
$760,511 $240,336 
412,394. 209,556 
389,779 258,845 
510,438 196,526 
102,532 112,539 


$7,374,678 


1882. 
$428,920 
263,543 
499,940 
227,170 
120,200 


Manufs. of wool.... 
Manufs. of cotton.. 
Manufs. of silk 





Total ent. for ware- 
House ......200002 $2,175,654 
Add entered for con- 
sumption ........ 


$1,017,802 $1,539,773 


52295,135 4,188,276 
Total ent. at port.... $7,470,789 $5,206,078 $7,733,005 
The Imports of Foreign Dry Goods at New 


York for five months from January 1, were:— 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 


6,193,232 





1882. 
$9,081,249 
12,203,355 
15,636,022 

6,704,115 
493259951 


1880. 1881. 
Manufs. of wool... $8,540,826 $6,598,897 
Manufs. of cotton 11,529,861 10,294,341 
Manufs, ofsilk.... 13,221,652 10,927,401 
Manufs of flax.... 7,577,484 5»319,083 
Mis. dry goods.... 41285,459 3»814,856 





Total entered for 

consumption ... $45,155,282 $36,946,178 

WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 

1880. 1881. 
$2,401,744 $3,518,915 
1,491,602 2,561,808 
2,153,764 2,514,450 
1,846,502 2,661,278 
986,355 1,252,125 


$47,950,692 


1882. 
$2,779,379 
1,872,922 
2,488,704 
1,861,002 
1,284,129 


Manufs. of wool... 
Manufs. of cotton. 
Manufs. of silk.... 
Manufs. of flax... 
Mis. dry goods.... 





Total withdrawn 
from warehouse. $8,879,966 
Add entered for 
consumption ... 


$12,508,576 $10,286,135 


45,155,282 36,946,178 47,950,692 





Total thrown on 

the market...... $54,035,248 $49,454,754 
ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 
880. 1881. 

$2,743,592 
2,040,584 
2,132,646 
1,909,817 
1,333,052 


$58,236,827 


1882. 
$3,021,878 
1,931,719 
2,397,153 
1,717,599 
1,140,695 


I 
Manufs. of wool... $3,166,287 
Manuts. of cotton. 1,629,598 
Manufs. of silk.... 2,200,724 
Manufs. of flax.... 3,000,938 
Mis. dry goods.... 1,039,052 


Total entered for 
warehouse 

Add entered for 
consumption ... 





$11,036,599 $10,159,691 $10,185,035 
45,155,282 36,946,178 


Totalent, at port. $56,191,881 $47,105,869 


47,950,692 
$58,135,727 
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Marble-Mining in Carrara. 





[Robert W. Welch, in the Century.] 

Carrara marble is an article well known the 
world over. It is reputed to be unquestionably 
the best marble for the use of sculptors, grave- 
stone builders, architects, and other marble- 
workers, and inasmuch as it has enjoyed this 
reputation without dispute for over nineteen 
centuries, it is fair to presume that it is justly 
entitled to its good name. The ancient Romans 
of the time of Augustus could find no other 
marble equal to that of Carrara, and they used 
it freely in making statues, and in building 
monuments, temples, and various other public 
edifices. The judgment of the statuaries and 
architects of the “year one’’ has been re-en- 
forced by that of their successors in each suc- 
ceeding generation, and to-day Carrara marble 
is in such demand in every civilized nation of 
the world that nearly one hundred and fifty 
thousand tons of it are quarried every year. Of 
this the United States use about twenty-five 
thousand tons annually, notwithstanding the 
fact that, duty paid, the rough blocks are worth 
about two dollars and a half a foot, or almost 
two cents a pound, as they are landed from the 
vessel, 

Carrara is situated on the west coast of Italy, 
forty-five miles from Leghorn, and twice as far 
from Genoa, and, counting in the villages which 
are dependencies of Carrara, it is a city of 
twenty thousand inhabitants. The city stands 
in a niche of the Appenine Mountains, which in 
its rear rise in barren, rocky cliffs, varying in 
height from three thousand to five thousand 
feet, and on two sides of the town soften into 
earth-covered hills, from three hundred to a 
thousand feet high, cultivated to their very tops 
by the growers of the grape. These side-hills 
lack but an eighth of a mile of coming together 
on the fourth side of the town. If they met, 
Carrara would be like a very small bit of gentian 
in a very large mortar. As it is, this break of an 
eighth of a mile affords an outlook into the 
world, and looking through it, one’s horizon is 
bounded by the Mediterranean. 

Carrara is entirely given up to the trade in 
marble. The sojourner in the city is not slow 
to learn this fact, nor likely to forget it. He is 
awakened in the morning by the clicking of the 
marble-cutters, and the last sound of which he 
is aware at night is that of the swearing team- 
sters, pounding their marble-laden oxen into 
greater speed. The ground floor of almost 
every house is turned into a studio, in which 
tombstones, cemetery and lawn figures, archi- 
tectural ornaments, and occasionlly a fine piece 
of statuary are produced. 

Wonderful to relate, and much to the surprise 
of people who come to Carrara with no fore- 
knowledge of the place, the houses are not built 
of marble, but of rough stones cemented 
together, and covered on the outside with a 
smooth coating of plaster. There is, however, 
marble enough in the inside work. The door- 
posts, the window seats and caps, the stairs, the 
mop-boards, and generally the floors are “of 
marble, and a new-comer to Carrara can enjoy 
a very active month of sneezing if his chambers 
do not afford additional facilities, especially as 


tables and stands, a half-dozen marble statues, 
and now and then an elaborate marble mantel- 
piece. 

Terrible as it would be to spend a life-time in 
Carrara, it is a very interesting city to the few 
tourists who stop over a day or two on their way 
from Genoa to Pisa and Florence. The Carrara 
marble quarries are certainly one of the sights 
of the world. In Vermont, the workmen grovel 
in the earth for their marble; in Carrara they go 
up hundreds, sometimes thousands, of feet into 
the sky for theirs. Fancy a range of mountains, 
as high as the highest of the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire, rising almost perpendicu- 
larly—mountains of somber gray rock, bare of 
trees and of every other sort of vegetation. At 
the foot of these mountains, upon a plateau of 
a few hundred acres, place a dingy, dirty, 
crowded little Italian city; upon the sides of the 
mountains, at heights varying from five hun- 
dred to thirty-five hundred feet, place the mar- 
ble quarries. Seen in a clear day, at a distance 
of half a dozen miles, the Carrara mountains 
seem to rise at an angle of ninety degrees, and 
the profile of their sharp peaks is so positive 
and clean, that one can think of nothing more 
effective in the way of description than to say 
that they look like the teeth of a magnified 
wood-saw. And as for the quarries, some of 
them seem to be patches of snow obstinately 
refusing to succumb to the sun’s warm rays; 
others look like cascades dashing down the 
mountain sides; while others seem to be mam- 
moth sheets of paper stuck upon an immense 
stone wall. 

There are upward of four hundred marble 
quarries, large and small, in Carrara, which are 
worked by about five thousand men, and the 
annual production is about one hundred and 
fifty thousand tons. To procure this amount of 
marble, probably five hundred thousand tons 
are quarried, the difference between the figures 
which represent the annual production and 
those which represent the amount quarried, be- 
ing waste. The reason for this is that nobody 
has yet been ingenious enough to devise a method 
of quarrying adapted to Carrara which will yield 
more than one available foot of marble to every 
four feet quarried. Fortunately, the stock of 
Carrara marble is inexhaustible, and two thou- 
sand years of steady and constantly increasing 
production have not sensible affected the sup- 
ply. The mountains of beautiful white stone 
seem only to have been touched here and there 
by the miners. 

About half of the quarries are located on the 
sides of an immese ravine called Ravaccione. A 
railroad has been built up into this ravine, and 
tourists who desire to inspect the quarries gen- 
erally go to Ravaccione by rail, saving a walk of 
three miles. Arriving at the terminus of the 
railroad they are about five hundred feet higher 
than the city of Carrara, and are in sight of as 
many as two hundred quarries, of which some 
are not more than two hundred feet above the 
railroad terminus, while others are very high up 
the mountain sides. Very few people under- 
take to explore the loftier quarries, as the feat 
requires a deal of hard climibing, and in places 
an amount of nerve which people unaccustomed 
to mountaineering do not possess. There are 


ered by ropes, and still others in which the men 
do the drilling, and, in fact, all the other work 
while suspended by ropes in mid-air, hundreds 
of feet above the quarry landing. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


jenn 
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Tue Duke of Manchester, who is now visiting 
Canada in connection with the purchase of 
land in the northwest in behalf of the ‘‘ Land 
Corporation of Canada” with a capital of £3,- 
000,000 sterling, states that the quantity of 
land purchased by the syndicate is 5,000,000 
acres. Asa means of inducing settlement the 
company will erect houses for immigrants un- 
able to do so themselves. The syndicate’s af- 
fairs are to be controlled by two resident Cana- 
dian commissioners. 








Tue trustees of Cornell University have appro- 
priated $20,000 for a new building, to be called 
“The Armory.” It is to be of brick, 60 by 150 
feet. The interior is to be one large hall and 
will be used for a drill-room, for receptions, 
commencement exercises and similar purposes, 
An annex will contain swimming-tanks, bath- 
rooms and a gymnasium. The building will be 
illuminated by the electric light. The work is 
to be begun at once. 





THE managers of the Connecticut and Pas- 
aumpsic Rivers Railroad are making extensive 
improvements in their Lake Memphremagog 
hotel property this season. The Mountain 
House at Owl’s Head was rebuilt and refur- 
nished last year, and the Memphremagog 
House at Newport is being somewhat recon- 
structed and thoroughly renovated for summer 
travel. Both houses will open early in June 
in charge of Mr. Nehemiah Ripley, well and 
favorably known in Boston and New York asa 
superior hotel manager. The steamer Lady of 
the Lake will make two trips daily between 
Newport, Georgeville, Magog and other points 
on the lake. Prospect Hill has been made 
an attractive spot by President Raymond, the 
grounds on this sightly eminence being much 
improved. A good portion of the road has 
been steel railed and newly ballasted, and the 
tourist will find the train service and equip- 


ment of this pleasant pleasure route all that 
could be desired. 





In Illinois and some other Western States 
the telephone companies are perfecting a sys- 
tem of operations which will be of great bene- 
fit to towns away from railroads. The plan is 
to have a central station in each county seat, 
with wires leading to all the towns in the coun- 
ty. From the county seats it is proposed to 
communicate with the capital or principal city 
of the State, thus giving a complete circuit, 
By new devices greater distance than hereto- 
fore is covered, and connections over a State 
can easily be made. The work has proceeded 
furthest in Ohio, where more than half a dozen 
counties and a large number of towns have 
been brought within hearing distance of Cin- 
cinnati. In Illinois considerable work has 
been done, and Joliet and various towns be- 
yond are connected with Chicago. The tariff 
established is fifty cents for five-minute con- 
versations, with commutation to regular pat- 








it is customary to throw in a few marble-topped 


some quarries into which the workmen are low- 


rons, 
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TRADE AND COMMUNICATION 
WITH CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


OME five years ago, one L. U. Reavis, a res- 
ident of St, Louis, in the State of Missouri, 
whose single distinction is his extravagant 
claims for the future of that city, publicly 
offered a prize for the best essays on the subject 
of a continuous railroad from the northern 
limit of United States Territory to the bor- 
ders of Patagonia, which he fancifully called 
‘The Three Americas Railway.’’ Notwithstand- 
ing that he had pretty well worked out the vein 
of discovery himself, the essays were received 
and examined by a committee of three of St. 
Louis’ eminent citizens—for the city boasts 
that number—one of whom was Prof. W. T. 


| 





Hazrtis, who, besides being at the head of the 
Municipal School System, is also at the head of 
the American School of Hegelian Philosophy. 
Captain James B, Eaps, of jetty fame, if we 
The 
essays were doubtless paid for, and have since 
been published in book form. At the time of 
his propagandism, Mr. Reavis had no other idea 


mistake not, was another of the judges. 


than that this enterprise of joining the whole 
American continent lengthwise by a railroad 
should be done by the united and concerted 
efforts of the respective governments ; and no 
end of argument was adduced to show that it 
would be as easily within the means of the 
coming generation as was the original Pacific 
Railroad to the past generation. 

We mention this curiosity of literature now 
only to call attention to how much has been 
already done, and is in a fair way of being done, 
to realize Mr. Reavis’ dream of imagination, 
though not at all in the way, nor by the agencies 
he was working. Already the iron rail extends 
from Pembina to the Rio Grande in Southern 
Texas, and by the end of 1883 there will bea 
continuous rail of the same gauge from Hud- 
son’s Bay, at Fort Severn, to the City of Mexico, 
This is not 
all, however; at the east, the continuous rail 
will have been connected with Halifax and St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, and at the west with 


a distance of 2,800 miles, or more. 


Puget Sound, southeasterly through Oregon, 
California, Arizona, and New and Old Mexico, 
to the ancient Aztec capital. At the same time 
a road is under charter, and Gen. U. S. Grant 
is president of the company, to construct the 
road thence southward through Oaxaca and 
Chiopas to the northern boundary of Gautemala, 
intersecting and connecting with the Tehaunte- 
pec Railroad, 140 miles long. This latter is at 
present the most formidable competitor to the 
Panama Railroad, for it is half done, and will, 
under some organization, be completed, while 
Lesseps’ canal may not for a generation to 
come, at least. 

Simultaneously we see it announced that the 
governments of Guatemala and Salvador have 
granted concessions to American companies, of 
which Gen. Danret Borrerriexp is the pres- 
ident, for the construction of a trank line of 
railroad, from the northern and Gulf boundaries 
to the Gulf of Fonseca in Labrador, which 
contains the best harbor between San Francisco 
and the Isthmus. These lines are to be pushed 
to completion with vigor, some small branch 
lines connecting the seaports of San Jose and 
Sansonate being already in operation ; and when 
the contemplated trunk line, running parallel 
with the backbone chain of mountains, is com- 
pleted, within say five years, one may find it 
practicable to make the journey from New- 





foundland or Vancouver, practically all the way 
by rail, to La Union, within three hundred miles 
of Panama. 

These several links of road, it is needless to 
say, have not been built through any concerted 
or dependent action, but on local considerations. 
Indeed, the presence of ocean routes on either 
side of the continent does away, to a great ex- 
tent, with the necessity of a through route to or 
from Central America, for purposes of through 
It will be the local traffic 
which is to sustain each one; and the water, 


travel or shipment. 


not the rail, lines will take business over the 
long distances. Neither Mr. Reavis, nor any of 
his essayists, appear to have understood this. 

It is not likely that there will be any longitu- 
dinal extension of railroad lines beyond and 
south of Salvador fora longtime. The coun- 
try is not favorable, nor is the climate. Besides, 
in South America the shore line of the Pacific 
comes close up to the foot of the Andes, while 
on the Atlantic water-shed the territory is bro- 
ken and forms lines running in an east and 
west direction. Being neither necessary to out- 
side people, nor productive to their inhabitants, 
they will wait the filling up of the conti- 
nent. It is a noticeable feature of the physical 
geography of the whole Pacific slope that the 
high mountains and plateaus are near the shore, 
while the Atlantic slope is margined by flat and 
low country, and less favorable to human health. 
One consequene of this is that the bulk of popu- 
lation, trade and wealth is found on the higher 
ground,and is consequently, both in Mexico and 
Sentral and South America, near the Pacific 
ports. 

Political writers and legislators have been 
puzzled to know why New Orleans did not do 
a much larger trade with the Central American 
Besides the 
question of tariff and seamanship there enters 


States, to which it lies so close. 


into this question this proximity to Pacifie 
ports; the bulk of the products, even now, 
finds its way to the Pacific, and via the Cape or 
the Panama Railroad, to Europe; and inter- 
national money exchanges are conducted via 
England. It would be easier, as far as mere 
transportation is concerned, to do the business 
of Central America, or even of Chili and Peru, 
with the United States markets, by way of San 
Francisco, than as at present. The tolls from 
the plantations to Panama and across the Isth- 
mus are greater than would be required to take 
them to San Francisco and thence by rail to New 
York ; and it may easily happen that when the 
Ceytral American harbors are improved that it 
will be so done, The President of Guatemala 
is reported en route to the United States to 
look into our system of transportation, with a 
view to encourage an increased commercial in- 
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tercourse between the two peoples, and ought 
to be warmly welcomed. 

In South America we are at a greater disad- 
vantage. The distance from Brazil is so nearly 
the same as to Europe as to put us out of com- 
petition for the present. Yet something might 
be done even in that direction. The United 
States consume large quantities of South 
American coffee, wool, hides, woods, and the 
like, and we have food products, machinery, 
We 
certainly ought to be able to sell our bread 
stuffs. Before the war a considerable volume 
of trade was done with Richmond and Balti- 
more, the coffee ships taking in return the flour 


oils, and some fabrics to sell in exchange. 


made from Virginia wheat, that being by its 
chemical composition better suited for preser- 
vation in hot countries. The immense flouring 
mills at Richmond were in large part built up on 
this specialty. We notice a fresh attempt is to 
be made to revive this commerce by the forma- 
tion of a line of steamers to ply between New 
York and Rio, touching each way at Newport 
News, which latter is a new port situated near 
Fortress Monroe, and quite accessable to all 
other ports on the Chesapeake, including Wash- 
ington. It is not likely that Congress will 
grant any money subsidy to this effort, but it 
is one well worthy of National encouragement ; 
and since, if we are ever to do any business 
with our Southern neighbors on this continent, 
and not leave it altogether to Europe, a begin- 
ning must sometime be made, though small 
at first, it should be fostered until we are able to 
compete even-handed with the nations where 
cheap life, cheap labor and cheap capital 


prevail. 


itn 
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PERSONAL. 








Rosert Porrs has been appointed general 
master car builder of the Canada Southern 
Railway, vice Mr. John Ortton, resigned. 


E. H. Wrrrer, formerly General Freight and 
Purchasing Agent of the Buffalo, Pittsburgh 
and Western, has been appointed Assistant Su- 
perintendent of the road. 


Hon. D. J. Morretxz, president of the Cam- 
bria Iron Company, at Johnstown, Penn., has 
returned from a five months’ visit to Europe, 
in greatly improved health. 

JoHN Bet1, of Belleville, Canada, solicitor of 
the Grand Trunk Railway, has left for England 
via New York. He goes to arrange the details 
of the Grand Trunk and Great Western anial- 
gamation. 


Ar the Produce Exchange election, on the 5th 
inst., L. F. Holman was elected President over 
J. H. Herrick, the regular nominee. At the 
Cotton Exchange, M. B. Fielding was elected 
president over the regular nominee, Joseph 
Yeoman. 

Tue officers of the Iron Mill Company, Can- 
onsburg, Penn., are: John Ewing, president; 





L. A. Meyran, secretary; Charles H. Taylor, 
treasurer; Samuel Munnell and H. 8. Duncan, 
managers. Orders have been given for about 
$60,000 worth of machinery. 


GrorcE Sxrnner, Superintendent of the Scioto 
Valley Railway, announces that Richard Brom- 
ley has been appointed Master Mechanic in 
place of C. G. Browning,deceased. Mr. Bromley 
was formerly Master Mechanic of the Little 
Miami division of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
and St. Louis Railway. 

C. P. Huntinetoy, in behalf of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad Company, has closed a con- 
tract with Hazeltine & Arman, of New York, 
builders and managers of the Erie grain eleva- 
tors in Jersey City, to build a grain elevator 
and warehouse at Newport News, Va., with a 
capacity. of 1,500,000 bushels. The Chesapeake 
and Ohio Company is also building extensive 
coal docks and warehouses at Newport News. 


Wrir11am Wuarron, Jr., late president of the 
West End, Angora and Park Passenger Railway 
Company, Philadelphia, and the largest stock- 
holder as well in the Lombard and South streets 
line, has sold out his interest in those compa- 
nies to Messrs. W. H. Shelmerdine and Robert 
N. Carson, of the firm of William H. Shelmer- 
dine & Co., bankers and brokers. Mr. Whaxton 
says that the affairs of the companies are in a 
satisfactory condition, and that he withdrew 
from street railway business to give his whole 
attention to manufacturing. 
> 


INCORPORATION. 


Tue Midland Railroad Construction Company, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, has been incorporated, with 
a capital of $50,000. 


Tue Governor of New York has signed the 
bill incorporating the New York and Canada 
Bridge Company, and authorizing the com- 
pany to build a bridge over the St. Lawrence 
River. 





Tue American Atlantic Cable Company, of 
New York, filed amended articles of incorpora- 
tion at Albany, N. Y., on the 2d inst. The gen- 
eral route of the line of telegraph is from New 
York City to a point convenient upon the coast 
of the United States, and thence to the coast of 
Portugal, Spain or France in Europe. The capi- 
tal is $10,000,000, which can be increased at the 
discretion of the stockholders. 


A certiricaTe of incorporation was filed in 
the office of the Secretary of State, at Albany, 
on the 3d inst., of the Baltimore and Ohio Tele- 
graph Company. The route of the lines is 
from New York to Brooklyn, thence across New 
York Bay to Edgewater, through Richmond 
county, to a point in the southwesterly boun- 
dary in or near Tottenville. The capital is 
$100,000. George P. Frick, William T. Barnard 
and D. P. Crawford, of Baltimore, and John A. 
Hall and Edward R. Solliday, of Trenton, N. J., 
are the shareholders. The concern is to con- 
tinue 500 years. 

ARTICLES of incorporation have been filed in 
St. Paul, Minn., of the St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Sea Coast Railway Company, with a capital 
of $3,000,000. Alexander Ramsey, president; 
Judge Thayer, of Clinton, Iowa, vice-president; 
General H. H. Sibley, of St. Paul, treasurer. 








Advices from St. Paul state that the line is in- 
tended to connect St. Paul and Minneapolis 
with the coal fields of Illinois, via Northern 


Towa, to Clinton, the Mississippi River port. 
Governor Ramsey, whois the head and front of 


the project, says that a preliminary survey has 
been made, and the road will cross the Iowa 
line in Mower county at a point 105 miles from 
St. Paul, thence to Clinton, the distance being 
185 miles, so that the total length to the Mis- 
sissippi, if the present survey is followed, will 
be 290 mileg, At Clinton connection would be 
secured with the three great corporations—the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, Chicago and 
Northwestern, and Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, all of which center there. 
avitjunanero 
ORGANIZATION. 

Tue directors of the Erie and Western Trans- 
portation Company, elected in Philadelphia on 
the 6th inst., are: George B. Bonnell, Francis 
J. Firth, H. H. Houston, Joseph D. Potts and 
William Shaw. 

Tue Directors of the Wilton (N. H.) Railroad 
Company, elected on the 31st ult., are: Solo- 
mon Spalding, Clarke P. Boutwell, Wm. Rams- 
dell, John Reed, John A. Spalding. Clerk, 
Harvey A. Whiting. 

Tue directors of the Old Colony Steamboat 
Company, elected in Boston on the 6th inst., 
are: Charles T. Choate, Frederick L. Ames, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Thomas J. Borden, John §. 
Brayton, William Borden, Francis B. Hayes, 
Silas Pierce and Elisha W. Wallard. 


Ar the annual general meeting of the Canada 
Southern Railway Company, held at St. Thomas, 
Ont., on the 7th inst., the following directors 
were elected: W. H. Vanderbilt, C. Vanderbilt, 
J. ‘Lillinghast, A. G. Dullman, Augustus Schell, 
S. F. Barger, Sidney Dillon, Joseph E. Brown 
and E. A. Wickes. 

Ar the recent annual meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota Railroad Company, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: C. L. Colby, president and treasurer; E. 
H. Abbot, vice-president and secretary, and F. 
N. Finney, general manager. The old Board of 
Directors was re-elected for the ensuing year. 


Tue Directors of the Nashua (N. H.) Manu- 
facturing Company, elected on the Ist inst., 
are: John A. Burnham, of Boston; J. Inger- 
soll Bowditch, of Boston; Edward Spalding, of 
Nashua; James S. Amory, of Boston; Charles 
U. Cotting, of Boston; Frederick Amory, of Bos- 
ton; Treastirer, Webstes P. Hussy, of Nashua. 


Tue Directors of the Jackson Company, of 
Nashua, N. H., elected on the Ist inst., are: 
John A. Burnham, of Boston; J. Ingersoll 
Bowditch, of Boston; James 8. Amory, of 
Boston; Edward Spalding, of Nashua; Charles 
U. Cotting, of Boston; Treasurer, Frederick 
Amory ; Clerk, Edward M. Temple, of Nashua. 

Ata meeting in Boston, on the 3d inst., of 
the directors of the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel and 
Western Railway, the following officers were 
elected: Ginery Twitchell, president; William 
V. Reynolds, general manager; executive com- 
mittee, Ginery Twitchell, F. I. Ames, W. R. 
Garrison, Robert B. Minturn and Lewis May, 
of New York. 
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Tue Directors of the Concord and Claremont 
Railroad Company, recently elected, are: Henry 
C. Sherburne, George E. Todd, Charles P. 
Sanborn, Mason W. Tappan, Daniel W. John- 
son, Charles O. Stearns, Dexter Richards. The 
directors organized by electing H. C. Sher- 
burne, president; John Y. Mugridge, clerk; 
George A. Kettell, treasurer, and George K. 
Hazelton, assistant treasurer. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Nashua and 
Lowell Railroad Company, held on the 3ist 
ult., the following directors were elected: 
Francis A. Brooks, Francis V. Parker and Ged- 
ney K. Richardson, Boston; Jeremiah W. 
White, Cornelius V. Dearborn, Wm. W. Bailey, 
of Nashua; A. M. Shaw, of Lebanon. Treas- 
urer, Charles B. Brooks, of Boston; Corpora- 
tion Clerk, Walter A. Lovering, of Nashua. 


Tue officers of the United States and Brazil 
Mail Steamship Line, recently incorporated 
under the laws of this State, are: John Roach, 
president; C. P. Huntington, vice-president; 
C. McCullough Beecher, manager; Sidney W. 
Rowell, secretary and treasurer, and C. P. 
Huntington, John Roach, H. K. Thurber, 
Henry F. Hitch, Edward H. Ripley, C. McCul- 
lough Beecher and Sidney W. Rowell, directors. 


At the annual meeting of the shareholders of 
the Franklin Telegraph Company, held in Bos- 
ton on the 7th inst., the following directors 
were chosen: E. D. Morgan, Augustus Schell, 
Norvin Green, Thomas T. Eckert, John Van 
Horne, Jay Gould and D. H. Bates, of New 
York; Fred L. Ames, of North Easton, and Jo- 
seph Greenough, of Cambridge; clerk, Thomas 
Roche, of Boston; treasurer, R. H. Rochester, 
of New York. 


xe annual election of the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railroad, held in Chicago on 
the 7th inst., resulted in the choice of the fol- 
lowing directors for three years: David Dows, 
Sidney Dillon and H. R. Bishop, of New York; 
R. R. Cable, of Rock Island, and Hugh Riddle, 
of Chicago. The new directors elected Hugh 
Riddle, president; David Dows and R. R. Cable, 
vice-presidents, and Francis Tows, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Ar the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Broadway Underground Connecting Railway 
Company, held in this city on the 6th inst., the 
following directors were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: George Ticknor Curtis, Robert 
Sewell, James F. Pierce, Douglas Campbell, F. 
W. Paige, George C. Lay, George P. Sheldon, 
John T. Howard, Herbert N. Curtis, Francis A. 
Stout, D. Calden Murray, James F. Ruggles and 
George G. Schermerhorn. 

Ar the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Swedesboro’ Railroad Company, recently 
held at Swedesboro’, N. J., the following were 
elected directors: Richard Ashhurst, John H. 
Bradway, Edwin Stokes, William Knight, D. B. 
Gill, Matthew Gill, L H. Vanneman, Samuel 
Black and Henry C. Clark, M.D. Ata subse- 
quent organization of the Board Samuel Black 
was elected president, and D. B. Gill secretary 
and treasurer of the company. 

Tax officers of the Produce Exchange, elected 
on the 5th inst., are: President, L, F. Holman; 
vice-president, E. 8. Whitman; treasurer, 
Samuel Jacoby. Board of Managers—A, Romer, 





C. D. Sabin, R. Stobo, J. A. Tobey, J. A. Ame- 
lung, ©, F. Ackermann, J, Gledhill, J. R. Boyd, 
T. A. McIntyre, D. A. Lindley, B. Logan and 
C. C. Burke. Inspectors of Election—E. M. 
Munn, C, 8. Kennedy, A. B. Hart, C. H. Cad- 
well, J. E. Close and W. T. Jeffrey. 

Tue stockholders of the Breakwater and 
Frankford Railroad Company met at George- 
town, Del., on the 31st ult., and elected the 
following Board of Directors: Chas, C. Stock- 
ley, N. L. McCready, Benjamin B. Burton, 
John Bodine, Thomas Baumgardner, George 
F, Tyler, Ebe W. Tunnell, W. 8S. Phillips and 
John T. Long. The officers-are: Charles C. 
Stockley, president; Benjamin B. Burton, 
secretary; W. H. Stanford, assistant secretary; 
David H. Houston, treasurer; and John L. 
Mapes, superintendent. 

Ar the annual meeting of the Boston and New 
York Air Line Railroad Company, held in Mid- 
dletown, Conn., on the 6th inst., the following 
directors were elected : H. B. Hammond, D. B. 
Hatch, S. S. Sands, James H. Smith and A. 
Duprat, of New York; J. L. Watson, of Bridge- 
port; Theodore Adams, of Philadelphia; John 
M. Camp, of Middletown; Silas F. Loomer, of 
Willimantic, and Simeon E. Baldwin and Henry 
G. Lewis, of New Haven. The president for 
the next year will be H. B. Hammond; treasurer, 
D. C. Hatch; secretary, T. L. Watson. 

Tue directors of the Toronto Paper Manufac_ 
turing Company, elected on the 31st ult., are:— 
J. R. Barber, Georgetown; W. J. Gage, C, 
Blackett Robinson, W. W. Copp, R. Brown, E. 
Trout, Toronto; and Geo. Macdonald, Corn- 
wall. At a subsequent meeting of the Board, 
J. R. Barber was re-elected president; W. J. 
Gage, vice-president; and Edward Trout, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The work on the company’s 
mill at Cornwall is progressing rapidly. The 
building, it is expected, will be completed 
early in September next. 

Ar the general annual meeting, on the 31st 
ult., of the Canada Atlantic Railway Company, 
the following directors were elected for the 
ensuing year: E. McGillivray, McLeod Stewart, 
G. P. Patton, George H. Perley, Ottawa; E. C. 
Smith, St. Albans; Duncan A. McDonald, Lo- 
chiel; Alexander A. Stewart, Kenyon; John 
Rankin, Montreal; Guy C. Noble, St. Albans. 
At a subsequent meeting the following were 
elected: President, E. McGillivray; vice-pres- 
ident, McLeod Stewart; secretary-treasurer, A. 
W. Fleck; solicitor, J. J. Gormally. 

Ar the annnal meeting of the stockholders 
of the Frankford and Worcester Railroad 
Company, held at Snow Hill, Md., on the 30th 
ult., the following Board of Directors were 
elected: N. L. McCready, John Bodine, Hen- 
derson Moore, of New York; John M. Robin- 
son, of Baltimore City; Thomas Baumgardner, 
of Lancaster, Pa.; ©. E. Stockley, of Delaware; 
George W. Bishop, George W. Covington, E. K. 
Wilson, George W. Purnell, Joseph R. Purnell 
and Thomas: D. Purnell, of Snow Hill. The 
officers are: George W. Bishop, president; 
‘Thomas D. Purnell, secretary; John L. Mapes, 
of Fraaklin City, Va., general superintendent. 

Tue annual election for directors of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad Com- 
pany, held in Albany on the 7th inst., resulted 





in the re-election of the following board: W, 
H. Vanderbilt, Cornelius Vanderbilt, W. K. Van- 
derbilt, F. W. Vanderbilt, Augustus Schell, 
Samuel F, Barger, Chauncey M. Depew, James 
H. Rutter, J. Pierrepont Morgan, Cyrus W. 
Field, of New York; Chester W. Chapin, of 
Springfield, Mass.; John Allen, Jr., of Buffalo, 
and James M. Marvin, of Saratoga Springs. 
About sixty millions of stock were voted upon. 
The day for the annual election was changed to 
the third Wednesday in April. 


THE annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
Railroad was held at Hudson, Wis., on the 3d 
inst. The only business of any importance 
transacted was the election of directors, which 
resulted as follows: For the term expiring in 
1885—P. Sawyer, of Oshkosh; Benjamin Brew- 
ster and A. Kuuntze, of New York ; and A. H. 
Wilder, of St. Paul. For the term ending in 
1884—W. D. Washburn, in place of John Com- 
stock, of Hudson, Wis., who resigned in May, 
1882; and Henry T. Welles, in place of G. I. 
Seney, who also resigned last month. The full 
Board now stands—H. H. Porter, R. P. Flower, 
David Dows, H. R. Bishop, W. D. Washburn, 
P. Sawyer, Benjamin Brewster, A. Kountze, A. 
H. Wilder, 8S. M. Fiske, E. F. Drake, R. R. 
Cable and Henry T. Welles. The Board of 


Directors subsequently met and elected the 
following officers: President, H. H. Porter; 
vice-presidents, R. P. Flower and P. Sawyer; 
treasurer, R. P. Flower; assistant treasurer, R. 
E. Gerton; secretary, C. W. Porter; assistant 
secretary, C. W. Hilliard; executive committee, 
H. H. Porter, P. Sawyer, B. Brewster, D. 
Dows, R. P. Flower, E. F. Drake and H. R. 
Bishop. 
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CONSTRUCTION. 





Tue Mexican National Railway reached Vil- 
laldama, Mexico, on the 30th ult., a distance 
of one hundred and ten miles west of Laredo. 

TuE first sod for the Selkirk and Rockwood 
Junction Railway was turned on the 27th ult. 
The ceremony was witnessed by'a large num- 
ber of persons. 


PRELIMINARY surveys are being made of a 
route for the Mississippi Valley Railroad, be- 
tween Natchez and Baton Rouge, on the east 
side of the river. 


Tue track on the Atlanta and Rome division 
of the Cincinnati and Georgia Railroad is now 
laid forty miles from Atlanta, toward Rome, and 
is steadily pushing for the latter city. 


THe Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 
is pushing the extension of its road from New- 
port News to Old Point Comfort and Fortress 
Monroe. The line will be completed July 1. 


A NEw railroad, 38 miles long, is to be built 
from Santa Fe, New Mexico, to Espanola, the 
terminus of the Denver and Rio Grande. The 
contracts for the same have been let, and work 
is probably under way. 


Tue construction train of the Lehigh and 
Hudson River Railroad has reached a point 
near the Sussex Railroad, in the vicinity of 
Snook’s Station. The roadbed, so far as com- 
pleted, is in excellent condition. 

Tue announcement is made that the Yellow- 
stone division of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
will be opened some time this month. So ina 
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short time passengers can go through by rail 
from New York to Yellowstone National Park. 


Tue last spike was driven on the extension 
of the Shenandoah Valley Railroad on the 27th 
ult., thus completing the line between Hagers- 
town, Md., and Roanoke, Va., where com- 
munication is made with the Norfolk and 
Western Railroad. 


Tux first sod of the Leamington and St. Clair 
Railway was turned on the 18th inst. It is un- 
derstood to be the intention of the company 
to prosecute the work energetically, so as to 
have it ready to hand over to the Canada South- 
ern by the month of August. 


Tux Quebec Government has decided to sub- 
sidize the Gatineau Valley Railway,and also the 
Ottawa Colonization Railway, by a land grant 
of 630,000 acres, partly agricultural and partly 
mineral. This insures the construction of the 
line within two years and a half. 


Tue petroleum pipe constructed from the 
Couban oil territory over the Caucasus Mount- 
ains to Novoroszisk Harbor, on the Black Sea 
coast was opened on the 27th ult. It is seventy 
versts long, with a daily capacity to deliver 
thirty thousand puds of petroleum. 


Tuer last spike in connection with the Omaha 
and Denver Railroad by means of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy extension was driven, 
fifteen miles east of Denver, on the 25th ult. 
Through freight trains had already been run- 
ning, and passenger trains will be put on July 
1st. 

Tue 15th instant is the date fixed for the for- 
mal commencement at Hull of the construction 
of the Ottawa and Gatineau Valley Railway and 
branches, by the turning of the first sod. The 
occasion is expected to be an interesting one. 
The work will afterwards be prosecuted with 
vigor, 

Tue Shippensburg (Pa.) News says arrange- 
ments have been effected which will secure the 
construction of the Harrisburg and Potomac 
Railroad to that town in the shortest possible 
time. It is not known whether the new road 
will cross the Cumberland Valley Railroad at 
grade or overhead. 

Tue Toronto Globe has a despatch from Win- 
nipeg stating that an arrangement has been 
made with the Canadian Pacific people for the 
Northern Pacific to connect with Winnipeg by 
the Southwestern, the Northern agreeing not 
to build any more parallel lines to the St. Paul 
and Minneapolis road. 


Tue Washington and Ohio Railroad has been 
reorganized under the eorporate title of the 
Washington and Western Railroad Company, 
with William J. Best, of Boston, Mass., as 
president. It is proposed to complete the 
road through to Berryville, Virginia, where it 
will connect with the Shenandoah Valley Rail- 
road. 


Tue contract for the first thirty miles of the 
Pittsburgh and Monongahela Valley Railroad 
has been awarded to James H. Connor, who 
will within a short time have five hundred 
men at work, There will be one tunnel on 
the line and several bridges, and it will tap 
one of the finest coal and iron fields in West 


Virginia, 


Tue contract for building the extension of 
the West Virginia Central and Pittsburg Rail- 
way to Elkins, formerly Fairfax Stone, fifty 
miles from Piedmont, was awarded on the 3d 
inst. to Humbird & Sons, Cavan, Codwise & 
Co. and Adams & Kennedy. Humbird & Sons, 
of Cumberland, Md., get thirteen miles of the 
road and all the masonry. 


THE surveying party of the Washington and 
Ohio Railroad, which is to be put into the field 
at once, will endeavor to find a cheaper way of 
crossing the Blue Ridge than by a mile-long 
tunnel at Snicker’s Gap, and it is supposed by 
good engineers that by branching off at Hamil- 
ton and going south, those mountains can be 
crossed without a tunnel, and not by a very 
high grade either. 


CHARLES ARMSTRONG, of the Great Eastern 
Railway, from Port Levis, which runs along 
the south shore of the St. Lawrence to opposite 
Quebec, thence direct to Cape Covington, N. Y., 
to connect with the American system of rail- 
ways, has been making arrangements to have 
American capitalists complete the remaining 
two hundred miles of the road. Forty-five 
miles are now completed. 


Tue enlargement of the Welland Canal, com- 
menced in 1872, is very nearly completed. The 
cost when finished is estimated at thirteen 
millions of dollars, and it will accommo- 
date vessels of one thousand tons. This ex- 
penditure has been made by Canada upon the 
supposition that the canal will divert transpor- 
tation from the railroads of the United States, 
as well as from the Erie Canal. 


Tue Canada Junction Railway is now com- 
pleted to the Province line at East Franklin, 
and engineers have completed the levels from 
the Province line to Sheldon Junction, and the 
road will be constructed to Sheldon Junction 
as soon as possible. This will give a connec- 
tion with the St. Johnsbury and Lake Cham- 
plain Railway, and form.a new route from 
Montreal to Boston via Portland. 


Tue end of the track on the Fort Worth and 
Denver City Railway, at the close of work on 
the 26th ult., was at a distance of sixty-six 
miles from Fort Worth, and progressing at the 
rate of one and a half miles a day, through one 
of the finest countries in the State. The por- 
tion of the road, about forty miles, between 
Fort Worth and Decatur, already in operation, 
is doing a large and increasing traffic. 


THE proposed Galveston and Eagle Pass Air 
Railway when constructed will extend from 
Galveston, Texas, through the counties of Gal- 
veston, Brazoria, Matagorda, Wharton, Lavaca, 
Jakeson, De Witt, Pictoria, Gollana, Bee, 
Karnes, McMullen, Live Oak, La Salle, Wilson, 
Otascoba, Frio, Zavalia, Dimmitt, and Maver- 
ick, or any other of them in Eagle Pass, in the 
last named county, on the east side of the Rio 
Grande River, a distance of 350 miles, more or 
less. 

Tue St. John and Boston Shore Line is pro- 
jected to run from St. John, N. B., to Bangor, 
Me., and to be composed of the Grand South- 
ern Railway, now being completed from St. 
John to the St. Croix River, at St. Stephen, 82 
miles, and the Maine Shore Line Railway from 








210 miles, of which 40 per cent., in round 
numbers, is reported to be now about finished, 
well built, laid with steel rails, and equipped 
with rolling-stock, shops, turn-tables, station 
houses, &c. Power is given in the charters of 
both roads to consolidate into one line. The 
road is intended to make close connections 
with the Maine Central at Bangor, and to run 
through cars without change from St. John 
to Boston, touching and connecting with Mt. 
Desert, Campobello and other summer resorts 
in Maine. The intention is to lay the whole 
line with steel rails and have it thoroughly con- 
structed throughout, and to limit its bonded 
debt to $15,000 per mile, including all equip- 
ment. 

We learn that the work of construction on 
the Pennsylvania and New England Railroad 
is being pushed with the utmost vigor, and 
there no longer seems to be a doubt of its early 
completion from Harrisburg; Pa., to the Hud- 
son River. The bridge across the Delaware, at 
Portland, has been put under contract and 
bonds given for its completion by Novem- 
ber next. The grading from Deckertown to its 
connection with the New York, Lake Erie and 
Western at Hampton, Orange county, has also 
been put under contract. Grading and track- 
laying is being pushed southward from Decker- 
town, and afew weeks more will witness the 
completion of the road from that point to Au- 
gusta. From Portland to Pen Argyl the work 
is well under way, and a large force of work- 
men are busy at the grading and bridge build- 
ing. The road has been consolidated with the 
Delaware and Slatington, and the name of the 
corporation is now the Pennsylvania, Slating- 
ton and New England Railroad. The company, 
we are informed, have ample means for the 
completion of the enterprise, and are doing 
business on the principle of pay as you go. 





The Channel Tunnel and Carbonic 
Acid Gas. 





Proressor TyNDALL writes to the London 
Times to describe “a small experiment” which 
he made with reference to the proposal that 
Dr. Slemens is reported to have laid before the 
military authorities to fill the Channel Tunnel 
with carbonic-acid gas in the event of its oceu- 
pation by an enemy :-— 

‘‘Coming down from London, on a part of 
the line where our speed was about thirty miles 
an hour, I took out my watch and determined 
how long I could hold my breath without in- 
halation. By emptying my lungs very thor- 
oughly, and then charging them very fully, I 
brought the time up to nearly a minute and a 
half. In this interval I might have been urged 
through more than half a mile of carbonie-acid 
gas with no injury and with little inconven- 
lence to myself. Indeed, supposing the tun- 
nel to be entirely filled with carbonic-acid gas, 
I have sufficient confidence in my friend’s 
ability to wager that in six hours he would be 
able to devise a means of sending troops safel 
through it. The problem of supplying 
air to — surrounded by an irrespirable 
atmosphere has already been solved by Mr. 
Fleuss and others.”’ 


Taz name Cape of Good Hope was given by 


John Il. of Portugal, who augured well of 
future discoveries, having found the extremity 








Calais to Bangor, Me. The whole distance is 


of Africa, 
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Tne Stocx Excuances ano Money Mancer, 


New-York Stock Exchange. 
Clesing Prices for the week ending June 7. 
Th.r. F. 2. Sat.3. M. 5. Tu.6. W.7. 
Adams Express..... 
Albany and Susq.. .... 


Burl., C. R. & Nor.. ..... 
rst mortgage 58.. 


1st mortgage guar 94/2 
Central of N. Jersey 7:% 
1st mort. 1890 
78, consol. ass 
78, convertibleass. 110}, 
78, Income..... os Bese cecee ereee coces woes 
Adjustment 
Central Pacific 
6s, gold 


rst M. (Cal 
Land grant 6s ... 
Remoeke: & Ohio. .. 
18t pref.... sess 
2d pref ...... 
1st mort., series B 
Chicago and Alton. 
Preferred 
sst mortgage 
Sinking Fund.... 
Chi,, Bur. & Quincy 
78, Consol. 1903 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul 
Preferred......... 
rst mortgage, 8s. 
2d mort., 7 3-108. 
78, gold 
rst M. (La. 0. div) 
rst M. 1. & M. div.) 
rst.M. (I. & D. ext.) 
rst M. (H.&D. div.) 
rst M.(C. & M.div.) 
Consolidated 8. F. 12134 
Ohi. & Northwestern 130% 12954 :29% 1294 
Preferred 4 14334 143 
rst mortgage 
Sinking Fund ~ 
Consolidated 7 
Consol. Gold bo’ ds 


, R. Isl. & Pac. 129% 


Olev.,Col.,Cin.&Ind. 
1st mortgage 

Clev. & Pittsburg gr. be Sebels codes bau 
78, Consolidated. 1255s WSs “eee “e506 sane 
4th mortgage 

Ool.,Chi.,& Ind. Cent 
1st mortgage 
2d mortgage 

Del. & Hud Canal. 104} 
Reg. 78, 1391 ones e + 
Reg. 78, 1884...00- ceees ceeee ceeee cence tenes - : 


Del.,Lack.& Western 1194 
78, Consol. 1907 


1st mortgage 

2d mort. 58, ext.. .. . 

3d mortgage 4 eee % 1053 
4th mort. 5s, ext. 


sth mortgage.. 
78, Consol. gold.. 


Great West. 1st mort 
2d mortgage 
aes & St. Jo 


Souston ET ae wcpae eeese bene race ; 
ist mortgage aon 


Illinois Central.... 134% 13344 «3544 
LakeShore&MichSo 1c2% «1% 101% 100% 


Consol. 78, reg 

2d Consolidated 
Leh. & W. B. con.ass 
Long Dock bonds 
Louisville & Nash. 


Met. Elevated...... ....- 

rst mortgage..... ..--. 101% 
Michigan Central. 86% 35% 

JB, UGORercewesee 123) veeee veeee 
Morris & Easex.... 12434 124 124 





Oh ONIN a5 05 sisi thin Ce ved Ycine¥- “owen sudo 

78 of 1871..... eee 131 eoces cocse cocce E2E9 120 

78, Uonvertible... dese Seene 

78, Coneolidated . ..... 121i 121k 
N.¥.Gen. & Hud. R. 126% 120% 126% 1263, 125% 1263 

68,8. F. 1883.... to Seeee os sees 

lp iain MN ah sav canbe che vn cubis s.ddeactaeete 

1st mortgage..... 13434 ...+. 134 134 

OOD SN ORS a so s.. oSSk i Riese eee sddedal eee . 
N. Y. Elevated ewes 

1st mortgage 118 


eeree 


1st mortgage 

18st mortgage, reg . 

N. Y., Lake Erie & W wie 
Preferred. . coe 72% 
2d Consolidated. . 

New 2d 5s fund 
N.Y.,N.Hav’n&Hart 
North Mo. 1st mort 
Northern Pacific. . 

Preterred........ 

Ohio & Mississippi. 

1 


2d mortgage..... .. 
Consolidated 78 
Consol, 8. Fund. ..... 
Pacific Mail S.8.Co 4154 
Pacific R. R. of Mo. 
1st mortgage 
2d mortgage 
Panama 
Phila. & Reading.. <« 
Pitts, Ft.W.&Chi.gtd . 
1st mortgage 
2d mortgage 
3d mortgage 
Pullman Palace Car 120% 
Quicksil’r Min’g Co 
Preferred 
St. Louis & San Fran 
Preferred 


st. L., Alt’n & T. H. 
Preferred 
1st mortgage 
2d mort. pref.... 1 
Income bonds 


St. L., Iron Mt. & 8 

18st mortgage 

2d mortgage 
Toledo and Wabash. 

1st mortgage 

2d mortgage 

78, Consolidated 

St. Louis Division 
Union Pacific 

18st mortgage 

Land Grant 78 

Sinking Fund 8s. 
United States Ex... 
Wabash, St. L.& Pac a M 

Preferred 

New mort. 78 
Wells-Fargo Ex.... 
Western Pacific b’ds 113 
Western Union Tel. 83 81% 81% 

78., 8.F conv., 1900 P 

FEDERAL STOCKS :— 

U.S. 48, 1907, T@g..- » -- 119% 119% 
U. S. 48, 1907, COUP. ..... weee- % 
U. 8. 4448, 1891, reg. 1143 
U.S. 4348, 1891, coup 
U.S. 5s, cont’dat344 101g .... 
U. 8. 68 cont’d at 344 ..... 
Dt. of Col. 3-658, reg 
Dt. of Col.3-658,coup 


109% 107% 
11846 118 


Boston Stock Exchange. 
Closing Prices for the Week Ending June 7. 


Th.r. F. 2. Sat.3. M.5. Tu.6. 
Atch.,‘lop.&San.Fe. 864 £&5% 
1st mortgage 
Land Grant 78 


Boston & Albany... 167 
Boston and Lowell. 
Boston & Maine 

Boston& Providence 
Bos’n,Hart.& Erie7s 4934 
Burl.& Mo.R.L.G.78 .... 


Burl.& Mo.R.in Neb ... 
6s, exempt 


Chi.,Burl, & Quincy 1304 129% .....- 19% 129% a 
Cin.,Sand&Clev($s50) 26 . 25% ..... ..00. 24%. 

Concord ($50)....000 veces cecce cocce coves QO coves 
Connecticut River. 


eeeeeeereee © ee fetes Fees tee ee Fe eee 


Eastern. 
New 4% Bonds... 2a eeeee seers ereee 107 107 





Fitchburg.......... 128 
N. a &NewEngland 48 
19% coece 
soeee 108 
Norwich& Worcester ..... ..... ¢ ence veeee 
Ogden & Lake Cham ..... ... ib: Shane aay es ceose 


Old Colony 133 oe nie — eeeee 
Ph., WIL SBalt.($50). 20.0. seces cscs ana 
Portl’d,Saco & Ports .... 

Pueblo & Ark Val 7s 113% 

Pullman Palace Car 122 

— Pacific 11214 


Land Grant JBoice o Waka aialhed” Weems tke ° 
Sinking Fund 8s. 


Vermont & Mass.. 

Worcester & Nashua 

Cambridge (Horse).. 

Metropolitan(Horse) 4696a inne 
Middlesex (Horse)... ..... 2.200 ceces covbe sects 
Cal.&Hecla Min’gCo 242 243... 


5° 


Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 
Closing Prices for the Week Ending June 6. 


W.31. Th.r. F.2, Sat.3. M.s. Tu 6. 

Allegh’y Val. 7 3-108 122 

78, Income 
Buff., Pitts & West. 1534 
Camd’n & Am. 68, ’83 103 

68, 1889 

Mort. 68, 1889.... ..... 
Camden & Atlantic. 

Preferred 

1st mortgage 

PU MORO: ccccs cece cvoss accede seovee & ose coece 


Elmira& Williamsp’t 
Preferred 


Hunt. & B. Top Mt. 


Lehigh Navigation. 
68, 1884 
Gold Loan 
Railroad Loan.... 
Cony. Gold Loan. 
Consol. Mort, 78. 
Lehigh Valley 
1st mort. 68, coup 
18t mort. 68, reg 
2d mort. 78 
Consol mort. 6s.. .. 
Consol.mtg.6s,reg 


Little Schuylkill... 
Minehill&Sch.Hav’n 


North Pennsylvania 
1st mortgage 6s 
2d mortgage 78 
Genl. mtg.78,coup 
Genl. mtg. 78, reg 

Northern Central 


Northern Pacific... 
Preferred 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
18t mortgage..... e000 wees cocee coves oe eee cocce 
GON] WMO. c..05 coves cocce oe Gus Rise Se0ee Teck oe 
Gen’l mort reg. . ..... . 
Consol. mort. 68. ..... 
Consol. mort. reg 
Pa. State 5s, new... 
do 48, new.... 
GO 3568, 1912.. wooee 
Phila. & Reading... 
16t MOPtgAGe O8.. 2.20. cecce cove coves o cece ccece 
78 of 1893 120 
78, DOW CONVETE .. 1... secee oes eocee 
Consol. mort. 78 cee +6 eeeee 
Consol. mort. reg. cece cocce 
Gen’l mort. 6s.... ; 96% 
Def.Income bonds edie: ‘Sbewe Seedo leeess 
Philadeiphin & Trio 2.02. secee secee secce sieeve 
1st mortgage 58 cccce cose BODE cocce 
2d mortgage 78... ..... cocee E290 B17 
Pittsb.,Cin.&St.L.7s ° Cece. eves 
Pitts.,Tit.&Buff. 78, .. ectee oe Seede coves 


gm as i ee Recke @ Sones secee obese 
Preferred és ‘ 


eeee eee eeeee seeee 
eeree 6 eee *e eeee eeeee 


68, 1852. ccccccccce © QE cecce crcee cooce GF 
United Co. of N. J.. coves eveee 188 187% 187% 
Hestonville, (Horse) 00000. c00de, c6eee ceeed conse 


| Chestnut& Wal, (do), COOOe COeee Hotes eHeee cages 8088 
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Baltimore Stock Exchange. 
Closing Prices for the Week Ending June 6. 


W.31. Th.r. F. 2..Sat.3. M.s5. Tu.6, 
Baltimore & Ohio.. ..... 194  -eeee eevee 194 194 


Cantael Olin (Bagi. |. cin. vsibenneesehgancewedce! ingte 


rst mortgage..... BION coves ceocee coves soces aad 
Marietta & Oincin’ti ..... .2.02 cocce socce cecee cocce 
1st mortgage, 78.. ..... eeeee cocee seeee seee . cece 
2d mortgage, 78.. .... rrr eT Ee Tee coe cecee 
3d mortgage, 88.. ..... w.e.- ede ebect sabe! tetas 
Northern Cen. ($50) ..... 48% 483% 4854 4634 44% 
2d mort., 68 1885... ...0. cooee seeee os Sse. waieee| cocce 
30 MOTt., 68, 190. ..eee cecee ceeee coeee sence cece 
68, 1900, gold..... . pees SOOM csscs Sowse ceune| evades 
68, 1904, ZOId..... 2.205 oe O0@ s04es, ghe6 ©, docce! caeee 
Pitts.& Connellsv.7s...... ..... ace cece secce eccee 


Virginia 6s, Consol. 062 62% 62% 62% 62 61% 
Consol. coupons.. .... ovens ingitet aaaee 
10 40 bonds....... 
Def’d Certificates 

Western Maryland.. ..... 
1st M.,end.by Balt 
2d M. do o 48 
3d M., do ‘ 
1st M.,unendors’d 1144 
OT. CG WOM ectes secse ceces <ecee secce «eeee 
o8 BM. PECMETOR.. cccce coves coves code abepe, cceee 


City Passenger RR. .... 2.20. wooes ore» 107% 


London Stock Exchange. 
——Closing Prices —— 





May 19. May 12. 

Baltimore & Ohio 5s, 1927....... 107 £09 107 -“ 
Central of N. J,, $100 shares.... 93 98 93 9 

Do. consol. mort.............112 115 112 115 


Do. Income Bonds........... 93 97 oe 2 
Det.,G’d Haven & Mil. Equip bdss15 = 117 116 117 
Do.Con.M.sp.c.,till’83aft’r6p.cr12 114 1i2 «114 


Illinois Central $100 shares..... 137. 139 138 140 
Lehigh Valley Cons. mortgage..115 119 115-119 
Louisville & Nashville mort 68. 99 101 98 101 


Do. capital stock $100 shares. 75 77 78 80 
N. Y. Cent. & Hud. R. mt. bds..134 136 134 136 
Do. $100 shares......... rere 129 0-131 129 131 
Do mort. bonds (stg.)......... 124 126 124 126 
N.Y.,Lake Erie & West.,$100shs 3634 37 
Do. 6 p. c. pref. $100 shares .. 73 75 73 75 
Do. 1st Con. Mort. bds (Erie) .128 130 128 6130 
Do. do. Funded Coupon bds.124 126 124 126 
Do. 24 Consol Mort. bonds... 94 96 94 ~—sog 
Do. do. Funded Coupon bds.. 92 94 92 «8696 
N_Y.,Pa.& Ohio lst mort. bonds. 46 47. +46 47 
Do. Prior Lien bds (sterling)..1or 105 1OL = 105 


Pennsylvania, $50 shares....... 5934 60 60 6044 
General Mortgage............ 122 126 122 «126 

Philadelphia & Reading $50 shs 294% 29% 2934 30 
General Consol Mortgage..... 118 =120 118 . 120 


Do. Improvement Mortgage..102 104 102 104 
Do.Gen.Mtg.’74,ex-def’'d coup. 99 _— 101 99 «101 
St. L. Bridge 1st mort. gold b’d.125 127 125 127 


Do. rst pref. stock........... 98 * 102 98 102 
Union Pacific 1st. mtg ......... 117. 119 117-119 
Wabash, St. L. & P. $100s8hs..... 30 32 31 33 

Do. $100 pref. shares......... 53 55 54 56 

Do. gen. mort. bonds......... 83 85 83 85 
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Financial and Commercial Review. 





THURSDAY EVENING, June 8, 1882. 

THE quotations for call loans this morning on stocks 
were 214@34 per cent, and on United States bonds 2@2 4 
per cent. In the afternoon, the rate for call loans at the 
Stock Exchange was 3 per cent, but in the last hour fell 
to 2@24 per cent. 

The actual rates for prime bankers’ sterling were 4.864 

@* and 4.89@%, with cable transfers 4.89\4@, and 
prime commercial bills 4.8514@4.8534. The actual rates 
for continental bills are as follows: Francs, 5.17344@5.16% 
and 5.1434@5.13%; Marks, 954%@%4 and 95%@o6, and 
Guilders 4044 and 405. 
- The earnings of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati 
and Indianapolis Railway for the month of April, 1882, 
were $309,847, against $370,395 for the month of April, 
1881, a decrease of $60,548. From January 1, to April 30, 
1882, the earnings were $1,135,521, against $1,307,998 for 
the corresponding period of 1881, a decrease of $172,476. 

The 112th call for bonds matured on the 6thinst. It 
is for $15,000,000. Of the six previous calls, aggregating 
about $75,000,000, there were yet outstanding about 7,- 
500,000. The calls next in order will mature July 1 and 
August 1. They are for $12,000,000 (about) and $15,000,- 
ooo respectively. There are still uncalled about $31,000,- 
ooo extended sixes, which will be called in before the 
calls for fives begin. ; 

From the report of the Erie and Western Transporta- 


ing in Philadelphia, on the 6th inst., it appears that 
the tonnage carried during the year amounted to: 598,000 
tons, that,a dividend of six per cent was paid, and a 
fund for depreciation in vessel property provided, leay- 
ing a moderate surplus. 

A bond of $100,000, as a guarantee for the completion 
of the Broadway Underground Railway, was filed in the 
Controller’s office on the 2d inst. The bond will be 
forfeited if the road is not completed within five years 
from July rst last. 

A Mexican paper, which has just reached here, con- 
tains a letter from Senor Romero, the Mexican Minister, 
to the Secretary of Foreign Relations of Mexico, detailing 
an interview with General Grant, in which the latter 
denies that he has lost any money in stock speculations, 
and says that the rumors were started to injure the 
Mexican railway enterprises in which he is interested. 
The report of the Boston and New York Air Line Rail- 
road Company, presented at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders in Middletown Conn., on the 6th inst., 
shows that the net earnings for the year ending April 
30th were $174,066.38, being an increase of $10,000 over 
the previous year. 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company 
assumed control on the 1st inst., of the Kansas City, 
Lawrence and Southern Railroad. This company has 
388.27 miles of road, as follows: Main line, Lawrence, 
Kan., to Coffeyville, Kan., 143.33 miles. Extensions— 
Ottawa Junction, Kan., to Olathe, Kan., 31.77 miles; 
Cherryvale, Kan., to Harper, Kan., 148.82 miles; Wel- 
lington, Kan., to Hunnewell, Kan., 18.35 miles. Leased 
—Ottawa and Burlington Railroad, 46 miles. 


The capital stock of the Sibley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Augusta, Ga., has been increased $1,000,000, and 
the directors authorized te issue $100,000 additional 
bonds for the purpose of erecting tenement houses for 
the operatives. The capacity of the mill is to be increas- 
ed to 37,600 spindles. 

The total revenue of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
for the year 1881, was $308,837.93 ; expenditures, $241,- 
756.94; Yrevenue over expenses, $67,080.99. Law ex- 
penses, interest on notes of basin wharf property, and 
judgments in Allegany county, $32,458.83; leaving rev- 
enue over all debts other than lengthening the locks, 
$30,298.20. Actual receipts were $288,751.95 ; received 
from sale of repair bonds and temporary loans, $77,000 ; 
balance on hand, $42,928.20—total to be accounted for, 
$424,928.20. Paid on labor and material, $73,716.62 ; in- 
terest on repair bonds, $7,080; paid on account of op- 
erating expenses, $228,554.40; account of extending 
locks, $69,938.43; balance, $45,638.75—total, as above, 
$424,928.20. 

The Trustees of the Canton Company’s gold mortgage 
bonds have just completed a drawing for $193,000, to be 
paid off on presentation, with interest to date. Interest 
bonds drawn on the will cease on the 4th of August next. 


A mortgage has been filed in Galveston, Texas, by the 
Galveston and Eagle Pass Air Line Railway Company, 
conveying to the Mercantile Trust Co., of this city, all the 
line of said railway, completed or proposed to be com- 
pleted, with all lands, personal property, rights and 
franchises belonging to said company. The mortgage is 
for $4,200,000. The company will issue 4,200 gold bonds 
of $1,000 each, bearing interest at 6 per cent, to run forty 
years, interest to be paid semi-annually. This document 
is given for the purpose of correcting some errors in a 
former mortgage given by the company in December 
last. The issue of the bonds under the terms of the 
trust conveyance is restricted to $12,000 per mile. 

The earnings of the Ohio division of the Indiana, 
Bloomington and Western system (formerly the Cleve- 
land, Sandusky and Columbus Railroad) for the year 
ending May 1, 1882, were $963,827.69, being an increase 
over the earnings of the previous year of $94,630.31. 
The earnings were derived from the following sources: 
freights, $510,363.94: passengers, $292,097.74: express, 
$26,714.45: mail, $14,062.44: miscellaneous, $11,307.61: 
sleeping-cars, $3,628: Cincinnati and Springfield rental, 
$105,153-77- 

After a careful review of the condition of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Co., and what it has accomplished, the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives at 
Washington have reached the conclusion that it would 
not be advisable to give its land grants to another com- 
pany or to sell them and apply the proceeds to the com- 





tion Company, which was presented at the annual meet- 


non-interference on the part of the government, and 
they therefore recommend that no further legislation is 
necessary or advisable. 

The revenue of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
Co. from tolls for the year ending May 31st was $209,- 
839.57, being much larger than in any previous year 
since 1876. The balance in the treasurer’s hands at the 
close of the year amounted to $47,692.22. 

The receipts at the United States Patent office from Jan. 
1 to June 1, 1882; amount to $428,805.65. Thisisan in- 
crease over the corresponding five months of the previ- 
ous year of $64,623.55 and over the first five months of 
the year 1880 of $90,660.85. The number of applications 
for patents filed in the same period of this year was 15,- 
244, an increase over 1881 of 2,307 and over 1880 of 3,039. 
At the recent annual meeting of the Concord and 
Claremont Railroad Co., it was ‘‘ voted that the act passed 
by the last Legislature authorizing the union of the 
Northern and Concord and Claremont Railroads be accept- 
ed, and the directors of this corporation be authorized to 
agree upon the terms, conditions and guarantees of such 
union.” 

At the annual meeting of the Nashua and Lowell Rail- 
road Co., held on the 31st ult., it was stated that the 
dividends paid during the past year have exceeded the 
rental by $4,000, this excess having been derived from 
other sources of income. It is expected in future to 
realize a yearly sum of $64,000, or 8 per cent on the cap- 
ital stock, by reason of increased traffic earnings over 
the financial year ending Oct. 1, 1880. 


At the annual meeting of the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway Co., held at Milwaukee, Wis., on the 
5th inst., a resolution was passed authorizing the issue 
of 20 per cent in common and preferred stock, in both 
cases one-half on account of surplus earnings and one- 
half for each at par. The object of this issue of stock, as 
stated in the resolution, is for the betterment of the 
road. The common and preferred stock now amount to 
$32,000,000. The resolution, therefore, authorizes the 
issue of $6,400,000, of Which $3,200,000, or one-half, is on 
account of surplus earnings, and the remaining $3,200,000 
is to be sold to stockholders at par. Of the $6,000,000, 
400,000 is for completing the work now in progress and 
for repairing the road-beds in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
The stockholders further decided to apply a portion of 
this issue for the completion of the Minneapolis car 
shops. 

The gross earnings of the Chesapeake and ‘Ohio Rail- 
way for the month of April were $267,453.84, being $14,- 
ooo in excess of the estimated earnings. The expenses 
for the month of April were $178,016.95, a decrease from 
last year of $4,753.18, leaving net earnings of $89,436.18, 
an increase over the same month of 1881 of $44,864.46. 
The company is actively engaged in extending its road 
from Newport News to Old Point Comfort and Fortress 
Monroe, and will have the work completed about Jnly 1. 


- The report of the Pennsylvania Company, which was 
presented at the annual meeting held in Pittsburgh on 
the 6th inst., shows that the total revenue from the 
eleven lines leased and operated by that company west 
of Pittsburgh, and known as the Northwestern system, 
was $4,074,508.96, and the expenses, including interest on 
bonds, losses on the Erie and Pittsburgh, the Massillon 
and Cleveland and the Indianapolis and Vincennes rail- 
roads, were $1,208,325.95—leaving as net income the sum 
of $2,866,183.01, of which $1,775,674.63 was derived from 
the lease of its main feeder, the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago Railway. Two dividends of 234 per cent 
each were paid out of the net income, amounting al- 
together to $1,000,000, leaving a balance and surplus for 
the year 188: of $1,866,183:01. The company has no 
floating debt. 


The following quotations of sales of railway and other 
securities, for the week, are in addition to those given 
elsewhere in our. columns: 

New York.—Albany and Susquehan t, 125; Atlantic 
and Pacific rst, 10654; Boston and New York Air Line 
pref., 7044; Boston, Hartford and Erie 1st, 48; Buffalo, 
New York and Erie 7s, new, 122; Chicago, St. Louis and 
New Orleans, 75; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha, 3534; do. pref., 993¢; do. consol., 10034; Chesa- 
peake and Ohio cur. int., 45; Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul, Chicago and Pacific div. 1st, 110%; do. Chicago 
and Pacific West div. 1st, 9434; do. Southern Minnesota 





pletion of the road; that the early completion of the 


div. xst, 1083; Central Branch Union Pacific st, 


road will be more readily accomplished by a policy of 
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105; Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 8s, 105; do. Iowa 
div. 48, 10334; Chicago, St, Paul and Minneapolis rst, 110; 
Denver and Rio Grande, 56; do. 1st, 113; do. 1st consol., 
1044; Dubuque and Sioux City, 84; Detroit, Monroe and 
Toledo rst, 12214; East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia, 
8%; do. pref., 16; do. inc., 4434; Elizabeth, Lexington 
-and Big Sandy 6s, 99; Fort Worth and Denver, 1st, 8934; 
Flint and Pere Marquetie rst, 11314; Green Bay, Winona 
and St. Paul, 9; do. rst, 84; Gulf, Colorado and Santa 
Fe 1st, 10814; Illinois and Southern Iowa 1st, 9834; In- 
diana, Bloomington and Western, 37; do. 2d, 73; Inter- 
national and Gt. Northern 1st, 106; do. coupon 6s, 88; 
Kansas Pacific 1st consol., 10244; do. 6s, Denver div. ass., 
108%; Louisville and Nashville Gen’l mort. 68, 96; Long 
Island, 57; do. consol. 58, 9734; Lake Erie and Western, 
2634; do. 1st, 99%; Louisville, New Albany and Chicago, 
58; do. rst, 103; Marietta and Cincinnati 2d pref., 434; 
Minneapolis and St. Louis, 24; do. pref., 63; do. South- 
west ext. 1st, 110; Mobile and Ohio, 15; do. rst deben., 
72; Missouri, Kansas and Texas, 28; do. gen’l mort. 6s, 
77%; do. 78, consol. 10534; do. 2d, 5434; Missouri Pacific, 
91; do. 3d, 109; Memphis and Charleston, 4434; Mil- 
waukee, Lake Shore and Western, 4434; do. 18st, 101; 
do. inc., 7734; Manhattan Beach, 3244; Metropolitan El- 
evated 2d, 90; Michigan Southern 8. F., 10734; New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis, 10%; do. pref., 28: do. rst, 8444; 
Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis, 53; do. rst, 11634; 
New York, Ontario and Western, 23; Norfolk and Western 
pref., 4734; do. Gen’] mort., 10114; New Orleans Pacific rst, 
863%; Northern Pacific rst, 10234; New York City and 
Northern, Gen’l mort., 50144; Ohio Central, 1144; do. rst, 
95; do. inc., 31; Oregon Transp., 6634; Oregon Short 
Line 6s, 10344; Ohio Southern inc., 25; do. rst, 82; Oregon 
Railway and Nav. 1st, 109; Peoria, Decatur and Evans- 
ville, 26; do. rst, 106; Richmond and Alleghany, 171; 
do. 1st, 8734; Richmond and Danville, 100; do. deben., 
70; do. 1st, 100; Richmond, Danville and West Point, 
5114; Rochester and Pittsburgh ist, 10434; St..Paul and 
Sioux City 1st; 11034; St. Louis, Kansas City and Northern. 
R. E. 78, 10334: St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba, 
13534; do. 1st, 11134; do. 2d, 110; do. rst, Dakota ext., 
106%; St. Louis and San Francisco 2d, Class B, 85; 
do. C, 85; Southern Pacific of California 1st, 10514; South 
Pacific 1st, 106; St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern 
58, 79; South Carolina inc., 4734; do., 6s, Brown: consol., 
102; Texas and Pacific, 3734; do. inc. Land Grants, 59; 
do. Rio Grande div. rst, 78%; Texas Central ist, 105; 
Toledo, Peoria and Western 1st, 108; Utah Southern 
Gen‘l mort. 7s, 106; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, Gen’l 
mort. 6s, 7474; do. Iowa div. rst, 90; do. Chicago div. rst, 
82; Winona and St. Peter 2d, r15; Alabama, Class A, 86; 
Louisiana 7s, consols., 6734; North Carolina 6s, 8. T., 
3d class, 634; Tennessee 6s, 5614; Am. Dist. Tel., 40; Sutro 
Tunnel, *4; Colorado Coal and Iron, 4234; do. 6s, 9134; 
Consolidation Coal, 29; Cameron Coal, 3334; Homestake 
Mining Co., 17%; Little Pittsburgh, 114; Mariposa, 15; 
Standard, 16%4. 


Boston.—Atlantic and Pacific blocks, 109; do. 6s, 98; 
Boston Land, 674; Boston Water Power, 314; Connotten 
Valley, 65g; Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 4s, 86%; 
do. 48, Denver extension, 8334; Cincinnati, Sandusky and 
Cleveland 7s, 10114; Flint and Pere Marquette, 21; do. 
pref., 96; Iowa Falls and Sioux City, 89!¢; Kansas City, 
St. Joseph and Council Bluffs 7s, 115; Kansas City, Fort 
Scott and Gulf, 693g; do. pref., 12134; Louisiana and 
Missouri River, 13; do. pref., 30; Little Rock and Fort 
Smith, 453¢; do. 78, 10734: Mexican Central 7s, 8734; do 
Block No. 3, 10632; Massachusetts Central, 5; do. 6s, 47: 
Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon, 60; Maine Cen- 
tral, 63; New York and New England 6s, 102%; New 
Mexico and Southern Pacific 7s, 113; Northern Pacific 6s, 
100; Oregon Short Line sub., 11934; do. 68, 102; Ogdens- 
burg and Lake Champlain consol. 6s, 97; Rutland pref., 
2434: Sonora 78, 10214; Toledo, Cincinnati and St. Louis, 
544; do. inc., 1344; Toledo, Delphos and Burlington, Day- 
ton div. inc., 16; Wisconsin Central, 1214; do. 7s, 2d Se- 
ries, 45; Allouez Mining Co., 2; Atlantic, 13; Brunswick 
Antimony, 11; Franklin, 12; Huron, 114; Harshaw, 1%; 
Osceola, 33; Phoenix, 1; Pewabic, 103{; Sullivan, 1%; 
Silver Islet, 17. 

Philadelphia.—Am. 8. 8. Co. 68, 105; Allegheny Valley 
78, 118; Central Transportation, 34; Northern Pacific rst, 
102%; Pennsylvania R. R. consol. 5s, 10544; Pennsylva- 
nia Canal 6s, 91; Philadelphia and Reading def. Income 
bond receipts, 2834; do. scrip, 98; Pennsylvania Co. 4s, 
98; Philadelphia, Germantown and Norristown, 111; 





Pennsylvania allotments, 434; Susq. Canal 68, 6034; 
Schuylkill Nav. 6s, B. L., 62; Texas and Pacific 6s, 106; 
do. consol. mort. 6s, 9634; do. Rio Grande div. 68, 79%; 
Union and Titusville 78, 95; Warren and Franklin 7s, 112. 
The latest quotations are: City 6s, 108@118; do. free of 
tax, 128@135; do. 48, new, 108@116; Pennsylvania State 
58, new loan, 118@119; do. 48, old, 108@112; do. 48, new, 
114@115; Philadelphia and Reading R. R., 263¢@26 }¢; do. 
consol. mort. 78, reg., 123@124; do. gen’l mort. 68, cou- 
pon, 9634@o7; do. 78, 1893, 11914@12034; do. new conv., 
72@75; United New Jersey R. R. and Canal, 187@188; 
Buffalo, Pittsburg and Western, 1444@14%; Pittsburgh, 
Titusville and Buffalo 7s, 9434@g95}4; Camden and Am- 
boy mort 6s, 1889, 11234@113}4; Pennsylvania R. R., 543¢ 
@s544; do. general mort. 6s, coupon, 125@126; do. reg., 
125@126; do. consol. mort. 6s, reg., 120@121; Little 
Schuylkill R. R., 57@58; Schuylkill Navigation, pref., 
12@13; do. 6s, 1882, 90@91; Elmira and Williamsport 
pref., 58@60; do. 58, 95@100; Lehigh Coaland Naviga- 
tion, 343%4{@35; do.°6s, 1884, 10g4@z05; do. R. R. loan, 
11544@11634; do. Gold Loan, 11134@11234; do. consol. 78, 
1184@1194; Northern Pacific, 3954@39%; do. pref., 
77%@78; North Pennsylvania, 6214@634; do. 68, 107@ 
108; do. 78, 120@121; do, 78, General mort. reg., 122@124; 
Philadelphia and Erie, 14@15; do. 78, 116}4@117; do. 
58, 102@103; Minehill, 6214@6334; Catawissa, 19}4@20}4; 
do. pref., 52@54; do. new pref., 51@53; do. 78, 1900, 120 
@—; Lehigh Valley, 58@s59; do. 68, coupon, 121@122; 
do. reg., 121@122; do. 78, 133@13334; do. consol. mort. 
12044@1214; Fifth and Sixth streets (horse), 152@155; 
Second and Third, 1o9@112; Thirteenth and Fifteenth, 
70@75; Spruce and Pine, 45@47; Green and Coates, 85@ 
go; Chestnut and Walnut, 90@93; Germantown, 70@75; 
Union, r10@115; West Philadelphia, 106@112; People’s 
11@12; Continental, 1roo@ro2. 

Baltimore.—Atlanta and Charlotte, rst, 11014; Atlan- 
tic Coal, 1.20; Baltimore and Ohio 1st pref., 12634: do. 2d 
pref., 124; Baltimore City 6s, 1890, 119; do. 68, 1900, 13014; 
do. 58, 1894, 11634; do. 58, 1916, 126; Columbia and Green- 
ville rst, 10434, Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 3314; Char- 
lotte, Columbia and Augusta 1st, 10934; Maryland De- 
fense 6s, 1055¢; Marietta and Cincinnati 1st Trust certi- 
ficates, 12534; do. 2d do., 9914; do. 34, do., 5354; Northern 
Central 5s, 9734; Ohio and Mississippi, Springfield div. 
rst, 117g; Richmond and Danville gold bonds, 100%; 
Virginia Peelers, 36; do. coupons, 38; Virginia Midland 
rst 113; do. 5th mort., 9434. The latest quotations are: 
Atlanta and Charlotte rst, t110@11014; Baltimore and Ohio, 
194@196; do. 68, 1885, 10614@—; Baltimore City 6s, 1890, 
1185g@119; do. 6s, 1886, 109}4@—; do. 6s, 1884, 10444@ 
—; do. 58, 1894, 11634@—-; do. 58, 1916, 125@126; Columbia 
and Greenville 1st, 104 14@1i05; Canton 6s, gold, 106@107 34; 
Marietta and Cincinnati rst, 12534@126; do. 2d, 99 '4@ 
9914; do. 34, 5314@5334; Northern Central, 44@44%; do. 
68, 1900, 11844@120; do. 68, 1900, gold, 1183@—; do. 5s, 
1926, 97@97%; Pittsburg and Connellsville 7s, 123@125; 
Virginia Midland sth mort., 9414@g44; Virginia Consols, 
6144@61%; do. coupons, 65@69; do. 10-408, 4274@43%4; 
Wilmington, Columbia and Augusta, 108@108 14; Western 
Maryland 1st, unindorsed, 113@—; do. 2d pref., 10744 
@—; do. 2d mort., guar. by Washington Co., 113@—. 








At the annual meeting of the Saratoga and 
Schenectady Railroad Company, held at Water- 
ford, N. ¥., on the 5th inst., the following 


directors were chosen: George H. Cramer, 
Joseph M. Warren, E. Thompson Gale, James 
M. Marvin, Stephen E. Warren, Legrand C. 
Cramer, T. W. Lockwood, C. B. Russell and C. 
N. Lockwood. 


Tue officers of the Cotton Exchange, elected 
on the 5th inst., are: President, M. B. Field- 
ing; vice-president, Siegfried Gruner; treas- 
urer, Walter T. Miller. Board of Managers— 
Thomas Scott, Mayer Lehman, D. H. Baldwin, 
Henry Hentz, James F. Wenman, George E. 
Moore, P. A. Fachire, K. M. Murchison, B. R. 
Smith, J. H. Hollis, D. G. Watts, J. Yeoman, 
James Swan, J. L. Macauley and William V. 
King. 

Ar the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway 





Company, held at Milwaukee, Wis., on the 5th 
inst., the following Board of Directors was 
chosen: Alexander Mitchell, Milwaukee; Julius 
Wadsworth, New York; Selah Chamberlain, 
Cleveland; Jeremiah Milbank, Abraham R. 
Van Nest, James T. Woodward, William Rock- 
efeller, Peter Geddes, Hugh T. Dickey and 
James Stillman, New York; John Plankinton. 
S. S. Merrill, Milwaukee; and Jason C. Easton, 
Chatfield, Minn. 


iin, 
——- 





‘‘ArE those stars which we see at night suns?” 
asked a little boy of his father. 
boy.” 


“Yes, my 
‘Are the shooting stars suns, too?” 
“No; the shooting stars are not suns, they are 
darters.” 


Tue new chair smoker on the day express 
train on the Michigan Central Railway carries 
with it a novel device recently invented. It is 
a little machine for recording the mileage and 
speed of a train. On the first round trip to 
Chicago it marked 569 miles, the exact mileage 
from depot to depot and return, the wire being 
disconnected during switching, The principal 
is electricity. At each revolution of the wheel 
a circuit is made which moves the escape wheel 
in the clock-work one notch. Eight revolutions 
of this wheel carries the mile-hand round once, 
ten revolutions of the mile-hand carries the 
ten-mile hand round once, and so on. 


Proressor Horer states that the heat in the 
deepest workings of the Adalbert silver mines 
in Bohemia—about 3,400 feet below the sur- 
face—is far from being excessive. The tem- 
perature of the rock is but about 76 degrees 
Fahrenheit, while that of the atmosphere is a 
small fraction of a degree higher. In some 
parts of the Comstock lode in Nevada the tem- 
perature is 130 to 157 degrees at a depth of 
1,800 to 2,000 feet. It is generally known that 
geologists find the average increase in the 
earth’s internal heat from the surface down- 
ward to be one degree for every sixty feet of 
descent. In the case of the Adalbert mines 
the increase—allowing the surface temperature 
to be fifty degrees—would be one degree for 
each 131 feet of descent ; and the highest aver- 
age in the Comstock lode cannot be less than 
one degree to every nineteen feet. 


Tue greatest active volcano in respect of 
eruptive force is probably Hecla, on the south- 
west coast of Iceland, though Vesuvius, on the 
east side of the Bay of Naples, may be said to 
dispute the palm with it. Hecla rises to a height 
of 5,110 feet above the sea and is surrounded 
by many much higher mountains. It has three 
peaks, and along its side numerous craters, the 
seats of former eruptions. The crater of its 
principal peak is a little over one hundred feet 
in depth. Since A. D. 900 forty-three of its 
eruptions have been recorded, five of which 
were simultaneous, or nearly so, with those of 
Vesuvius, and four with those of Etna and 
one with those of both. Vesuvius rises 3,948 
feet above the sea level. . Its crater is 1,500 feet 


in diameter and 500 feet deep. The craters of 
both of these famous volcanoes are far exceeded 
in dimensions by that of the ‘‘ mountain of 
fire’ of Sicily, whose crater has been estimated 
to be four miles in circumference and 800 fee 
in depth. : 
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RATLROAD AND CANAL DIVIDEND STATEMENT. 
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Showing the amount of Stock Outstanding, the Dividend Periods and the date of last Dividend. 
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Stock Last Stock Last 
Marked thus(*)areleased| out- (Divide’d| Dividend | Markea a leased} out- [Divide’d| Dividend ||Markedthus(*)areleased| out- |Divide’d| Dividend 
. standing.| Periods. Payable. || standing. i Payable. roads. standing. Periods.| Payable. 
0,000) semi-an|Jan. saa || qarteriy| 50,000 semi 
nd Susq*...100) 3,500,000) semi-an|Ja \Little Miami. . . 50) 4,637,300| q’arterly June’82 2 Ware River*......... 100) ~ 150, 000|semi-an.|Jan. ’82 334 
a At a acanbiie pie --100| 210,000|\q’arterly| Oct. e123 % ‘Little Rock & Ft. 8..100 4,096,135)....... Ta *8110s ||Warren (N. J.).. **"y00! 1,800,000|semi-an./Apl, 82 3 
Atch., Top. and 8, Fe100/54 000,000|q’arterly|M ay ’821 3, |\Little Schuylkill*.. . 50| 2,646,100)semi-an.| Jan. 82334 || Warwick Valley..... 100} 340,000|semi-an. |Jan. ’82 23 
Atlanta and W. Point100) 1,232,200| semi-an|Jan.’82 \Louisville & Nashy..100 18,130,913| semi-an. |Feb. ’82 3 Westchest& Phil. pretioo| 821,300/semi-an. |July ’80 2 P 
Atlanticand St. Law*100 5,840,000 semi-an| Mar.’82 3 Lowell & Andover...100} 500,000/semi-an.|Jan. ’82 334 || West Jersey......... 1,359,750) semi-an./Apl. ’83 3s j 
Augusta and Savan’h100/ 1,022,900) semi-an| June’81 334 | \Lykens Valley.......100| 600,000) q’rterly.|Oct,’ 81 234 || Wilmingt’n& Weld’n. 100! 1,456,200/semi-an.|Dec, ’81 3 
Avon,GeneseokMtM*100| '225,000| semi-an| J uly ’813 || Manchester & Law..100} 1 000,000 semi-an. May "825 || Wil., Col., & Aug ....100| 960,000|semi-an.|Dec. ’81 3 
Baltimore and Ohio. 100|14,792,566 semi-an|May ’825 (||Manhattan.......... TODO OOG on dudsccslecsuccsccss Winchester&Poto’ c.*100/ 180,000)/semi-an.|Jan. 823 
os “ pref. 100) 5,000,000| semi-an|Jan. ’623 | x ‘* 1st pref.100| 6,500,000|q’rterly. |July ’82 134 || Winchester&Strasb. #100! 74,700 semi-an./Jan. 823 
Washington Br.. --100 1,650,000/ semi-an/Apl.’825 | “+= pref.100} 6,500,000/q’rterl y.|July ’82 144 ||Worcester & Nashua. 75) 1,789,800|8emi-an./Jan. 8211, 
Docton and Aibany,  i00|a0w" oWltarterty Sauesaa ‘eae ciniat pref 50| 8:108,600|actaian.|ep. 68d |/ZORSE-POWER 2. n. ! 
) Bos &N.Y AirLiney pf.100 2.795.297 arteaty omen 821 su “oa aia 50 4,440,100 semi-an.|Sep. 66 3s ||Albany City.........100} 200,000jannual |.,... 80 54 ; 
Bos.,Cl.,F.&N.B.pref.100| 1,750,100|......... Apl. ’82 344 || Marg. Hout.&Ont.pf..100} 2,259,026).........|Feb. 824 Baltimore City.,.... 25| 1,000,000)semi-an.|Jan. ’824 
Bos.,Conc.&Mont.pf*100 800,000) semi-an|May ’82 3 ||Massawippi* ar 100} 400,000\semi-an.|Feb. ’82 3 Balt.,Cat.&El. Mills. .100|...... .. |Semi-an.|Jan. ’82 9 : 
Boston and Lowell. .500| 3,940.000| semi-an|Jan. ’822 || Michigan Central... .100/18,738,204|q’rterly.|Aug.’81 1 ||BleeckerSt.&Ful.F’y.100| 900,000|semi-an.|July ’81 
Boston and Maine...100| 6,921,274| semi-an|May ’824 ||Middlesex Central. . 280,000|semi-an.| ?sb.’82 3 Boston&Chelsea pref. 50} 110,000)semi-an.|Aypl, ’823 ‘ 
Boston & Providence100} 4,000,000| semi-an|May ’82 4 ‘Main Creek& Minehill* 50 323,375|semi-an. |Jan. ’82 5 Broadway (Brooklyn)100| 250,000/q’arterly|Oct. 81 3 
3 Attleborough Br...100} 131,700) semi-an|Jan. ’823% \/M. Hill& Schuyl.Hav* 50} 4,022,500|semi-an.| Jan. ’82344 ||B’way&7th Av,(N.Y.)100| 2,100,000|q’arterly |Oct, ’81 2 ; 
Bos.,Revere B&Lynn100| 419,400) semi-an| Jan. ’82 3% || Missouri Pacific..... 100| 28,169,800) q’rterly.|Apl. ’82 134 B’klyn&Hunter’ sPt.100| 400,000/semi-an.|Apl. 79 $ f 
3 Buffalo,N. Y. & Erie*.100| 950,000] semi-an|June’s23 ||Mobile& Montgomery 100 3,022,517|semi-an.|Feb. ’80 234 ||Brooklyn City "100| 2,000,000/q ’arterly|Dec.’81 3% } 
1 Camden & Atlantic... 50 377,400/q’arterly| Ap] ’80 3s \Mont. & Wells River100 300,000lannual Feb. ’80 2 Bushwick (brocikiyn}i00 309,000 semi-an.|July ’81 234 { 
“ pref. 50) 880,650/q’arterly| Ap] ’80334s | Morris and Essex.... 50/15,000,000\semi-an.|Jan. ’82334 ||Cambridge.......... 908,000) q’arterly|Apl. ’82 43 
D Camden & Burl. Co..100| _ 381,925| semi-an|July ’813 ||Mt Carbon&PtCarbon 50| 282,350|semi-an.|Jan..’826 ||Cen.Park,N.& E. Riv. 100 1 ,800,000|q’rterly. |Jan. ’82 2 
Canada Southern. ...100/15,000,000]......... Feb. ’81 23, ||Nashua and Lowell..100} 800,000\semi-an.|May ’824 Christoph’r&Tenth8t100 650,000/Semi-an.|Aug.’81 2%; 
e Cape May &Millville* 50| 447,000] semi-an|June’813 || Nashua & Rochester.100 1,305,800 |semi-an. Apl. ’82 134 ||Citizens’ (Phil.)...... 50| 192,500|q’rterly.|Jan. 89 2% 
M4 Catawissa*........... 50} 1,159,500) annual |Oct.’81$1% | Nashv. & Decatur. ..100| 1,827,000|\semi-an./June’813  ||Citizens’ (Pbg.)...... 50} 200,000/annual..|....’80 144 { 
ae pref ashi 20| 2,200,000) semi-an|May ’82 334 |Nash.., Chat.&StLouis 25| 6,670,325|semi-an. Apl. ’82 144 ||Coney ere ae 500,000|/Semi-an. |Oct. ’80 5 
u “ new pref.. 50/ 1,000,000] semi-an|May ’82 334 | Naugatuck i eee 100} 2,000, 000|semi- an.|Jan. ’825 || Continental (Phil.) .. 50} 580,000 semi-an. July ’82 6 + 
2] Cayuga and Susq.*.. 50/ 589,110] semi-an|July ’81 41, ||Nesquehoning Val’y* 50| 1,300,000/semi-an.|Mar.’823 ||D.Dock,E.B’way&Bat100| 1,200,000|q’arterly|Noy.’81 4 } 
: Cedar Rapids&Mo.R*100| 6,850,400 q’arterly| May ’82 1% | ||N.Castle&Beaver Val* 50 600,000|q’rterly.|Oct. 81 — | 7 ’Av. (N. Y.).. -100} 1,000,000/q'rterly. |Oct. ’81 3 
al “ pref.100| 769,600} semi-an|Feb. ’82 33 || NewLondonNorth’ n*100 1,500,000)q’ rterly.|Jan. ’82 134 ||/42d St. & G. St. Ferry100| 748,000 semi-an. Nov.’81 6 
? Central of Géorgia...100| 7,500,000| semi-an|Dec. ’814. ||N. Y. Cen. & Hud. R.100|89,428,330|q’rterly. |July ’822° ||Frankf.&Southw (Ph) = 600,000) q'rterly.|Jan. ’82 6 
*e Central of New Jersey 100/18,563,200|q’arterly|Apl. '76 2 y, ||N. ¥. and Harlem. ...100| 7,950,000/q’rterly.|Api.’822 ||Germantown, (Ph.).. 572,860/q'rterly.|Apl. 82 214 
e, Central Ohio*.. . 50| 2,437,950) semi-an|Jan. ’823 | “¥ me pref. 100 1,500,000|q’rterly. Apl.’822 (||Girard College (Ph.). 500,000/Semi-an. | July ‘713 i 
ae pref.. . 50} 411,550] semi-an\Jan. ’823 “ _ City Line.. —|..........,annual |Apl. 823 ||Grand St. & Newton. 7) 170,000)Semi-an. |July 81234 
” Central Pacific ...... 100|59,275,500| semi-an|Feb. ‘823 | (N.Y ¥.,LakeErie& West. 100|77,083,800| .........Jeceeseseees ||Green&Coates St.(Ph) 50| 150,000/q’rterly. | Ap]. "82 3 
Chemung*...... .... 100|  380,000|q’arterly|July ’81 134 || “«  _pref.100) 8,156,725)........./Jan.’826 ||Heston,Mantau&F’m 50) 299,381/semi-an./Jan. "75 4 
Cheshire preferred ..100} 2,155,300] semi-an|Jan. ’821%, ||N. Y,, N. H. & Hart..100)15,500,000|semi-an.|Jan. ’825 || Highla nd.. 100} 600,000|Semi-an.| Jan. 824 
Chicago and Alton. ..100|11,181,741| semi-an}Mar. ’824 * |IN.Y., *Prov. & Boston100 8,000,000 q’rterly. May ’822 ||Lomb. &SouthSts(Ph) 25| 195,000 semi-an.|Oct. ’79 4 
he “ pref 100| 2,425,400] semi-an|Mar. ’824 ||Niag.Bridg&Canand*100} 1,000,000/semi-an. |July ’813 Lynn and Boston....100| 200,000)semi-an.|May ’82 4 4 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy.100|55,337,455|q’arterly|June '822 ||North Carolina*..... 100} 3,000,000|semi-an.|Sep. ’813 ||Malden and Melrose.100| 165,500|..-. +...|....ese.. ° | 
es Chi. " Iowa & Nebras*. 100 3,916,200 semi-an|Jan.’82 4 - ¥ pref.100} 1,000,000/semi-an.|Sep. ’81 3 Metropolitan (Bost.). 50! 1,500,000 semi-an. Jan. “824 ' 
ir- Chi., Mil. & St. Paul.100/20,404,261) semi-an|Apl. ’82 33, | \N. Eastern (S.C.) pref100 86,000 |semi-an. May ’814 ||Middlesex (Boston)..100| — 650,000|Semi-an. May ’82 3% 
pref 100}14,401,483] semi-an|Apl. ’82 31, ||Norfolk & Western pref.|15,000,000/q’rterly.|June ’82 $1 |/N.Y.,Bay Ridges:Jen100! 150,000) ...... . |Oct. 78 7 
m- chi. & N. Western. . .100|14,988,257| semi-an|June’g2? 35, | North Pennsylvania. 50| 4,527,150|q’rterly.|May ’82 13 ||Ninth Ay. (N. Y. a ---100| 797,320 
: “e pref. 100| 21,525,353) q’arterly|June’82 2° ||Northern Central.... 50| 6,142,000|semi-an.|Jan. 823 Orange &Newark.. "100! 282,555 
oe Ohi., R. I. & Pacific. .100|41,960,000|q’arterly|May ’82 1% ||Northern N. Hampsh100| 3,068,400| semi-an. |June’82 3 ‘People’ 8 (Phila.)..... ft 124,744|..-... . |Apl. 822 
sa Chi. and West Mich .100 6,151,000] semi-an|Feb. ’8223, ||Northern N. Jersey*.100/ 1,000,000|semi-an. |July ’80 234 ||Philadelphia City.. 475,000|8emi-an. |Jan. ’82 5 
Chi., St. P., M. & O. .100|10,390,000/q’arterly |Jan. ’82 13 || ~~ gunubenemneni 2,604,400|semi-an.|Jan. ’825 |/Phila. and Darby.. - 20 200,000|semi-an.|July ’81 33, 
ne C., Ind., St. L. & Chi.100| 6,000,000|q’arterly Apl. ’82 13 |Ohio.............-+ 00|18,500,000|.....0.00|essceeeeeee Phila. &Grey’s Ferry. 50| 308,000|semi-an.|Jan. ’826 
m- Cin., Sand. & Clev.pf. 50} 429,037) semi-an|May ’82 3 Ohio and Miss. pref.. 100 4,030,000|semi-an. | Mar.’75 31, ||Pbg,Alleg.&Manches. 60) 300,000|q’rterly./Oct. ’81 8 
Clev. and Mahoning* 50} 3,759,200) semi-an |Nov,’81 34 Ola aes 00| 7,333,800|semi-an.|July ’82314 ||Ridge Avenue (Ph.). 420, ,000/Semi-an.|Oct. ’81 11 
of Cley. and Pittsburg* 50/11,244,336/q’arterly| June’821% ||Oregon R’way&Nav. 100 6,000,000 | q’rterly.|May ’82 2 Secend Avenue (N.Y. a 1,199,500 semi-an.|July ’81 234 
Columbus & Xenia’ + 1,786,200/q’arterly|June’82 | Oswego & Syracuse. .100| 1,320,400|semi-an.|Aug.’81 434 ||\Second&ThirdSt.(Ph) 50} 771,076|q’rterly.|Jan. ’824% 
hat Colum. & HockingVal. 180 2,500,200 semi-an|Aug.’81 20s ||Panama.. -100| 7,000,000}....... .. Jan. ’82 6 17th &19th sts (Ph.).. 50| 250,000 pemi-an. July ’813 
the Concord . - 50} 1,500,000) semi-an|May '825 ||Paterson & Hudson*.100 630,000|semi-an. |/Jan. ’82 4 Sixth Avenue (N. Y. \100| 750,000|Semi-an.|Oct. ’81 5 
Concord and Ports. * -100} 350,000) semi-an|Jan. ’823, ||Paterson & Ramapo.100| 248,000/semi-an,|Jan. ’824 Somerville (Boston). 100} 113,000|Semi-an.|May ’823 
yD- Conn.& Passump.Riv100| 2,244,400] semi-an|Feb.’823 || Pember. — n*, 50} 342,150\semi-an.|Jan. ’823 ||South Boston........ 50| 600,000/Semi-an.|Jan. ’82 4 
of Connecticut River ..100} 2,100,000) semi-an|July 824 ||Pennsylvania........ 50|77,672,750)semi-an.|May ’82 4 Third Avenue, N. Y. 100 2,000,000 q’rterly.|Nov.’81 5 
Cumberland Valley.. 50} 1,292,950|q’arterly|Apl. ’82 244 ||Pennsylvania Co..... 50|20,000,000/semi-an.|June’s81 2 ¥y ||18th and 15th sts.,Ph 50| 334,529|q’rterly. |Jan. ’82 4 
nes “1st pref 50| 241,900] semi-an|Apl. ‘824 ||Peoria & Bureau Val*100| 1,200,000|semi-an.|Feb. 824 ||23d street, N. Y......100| 600,000|semi-an. Aug.’81 4 
oe 2d pref. 50} 243,000) semi-an/Apl. '82 4 Philadelphia & Erie*. 50| 7,013,700)semi-an.|........... Union, Boston.......100} 374,300|8emi-an.|Jan. ’824 
_— Danbury & Norwalk. 50} 600,000)........./Apl. 82 1% * pfd 50| 2,400,000|semi-an.|Jan. 754 ||Union, Phila........ 50} 1,005,000/semi-an.|Jan. ’82 7 
for Dayton and Mich.*.. 50| 2,402,573] semi-an|Oct. ’81 1% ‘Phil, Ger. &Norrist n* & 2,231,900|q’rterly.|Mar’82 3 || West Philadelphia... 60) 750,000|Semi-an.|July ’77 10 
“ “« pref. 50| 1,211,250|q’arterly|Oct. ’81 2 Phil. and Reading... 50/32,726,375|q’rterly.|Jan. ’76 234 CANALS 
ver- Delaware*..........- 25| 1,468,940] semi-an| Jan. ’823 + “ pref. 50| 1,551,800|q’rterly.|July ’763 4, : 
han Del. & Bound Brook*100} 1,652,000|q’arterly|May ’82 1% ||Phila. and Trenton. .100| 1,259,100|q’rterly.|Apl. ’82 234 ||Chesapeake and Dela 50) 2,078,038/Semi-an.|June’75 2 
Del., Lack.& Western 50/26,200,000|q’arterly|Apl. ’82 2 Phila., Wil. and Balt. 50|11,585,750|semi-an.|Jan. ’82 4 Delaware Division... 50| 1,633,350 semi-an. Feb. 82 $1 
Denver & Rio Grande.100/29,160,000|q’arterly|Jan. ’82 134 || Pittsb.,. Ft. W. & Chi.*100/ 19,714,285) q’rterly.|Apl. ’82 134 ||Delawa. and Hudson100/20,000,000/4'rterly. | June’82 1% 
Den.,South P. & Pac.100} 3,500,000|......... Aug.’80 4 ‘* Special Imp.100}. 6,770,900/q’rterly.|Apl. ’82 13% ||Delaware & Raritan*.100| 5,847,400/@'rterly.|Apl. 82 234 
f Detroit, Lans. & Nor.100| 1,825,600} semi-an|Aug.’80 234 ||Pittsfield&N.Adams..100} 450,000/semi-an.|Jan. ’82 23¢ ||Lehigh Coal and Nav 50/11,204,250/Semi-an. |June’822 
L 0 “* pref.100| 2,503,380) semi-an|Feb. ’82 33 ||Portl., Saco & Portsm100} 1,500,000/semi-an.|Jan. ’823 Monongahela Nav... 50) 1,004,500 semi-an.|July ’81$2 
uth- Dubaquebdictes ©’y*100| 5,000,000} semi-an|Apl. ’82 3 Providence & Worces.100| 2,000,000|semi-an.|Jan, ’823 Morris, consolidated.100| 1,025,000|8emi-an. |Feb. ’812 
East Pennsylvania*., 50| 1,709,550} semi-an|Jan. ’823 Rensselaer&Saratog.*100| 7,000,000/semi-an.|Jan. ’82 4 ne preferred....100} 1,175,000|8emi-an.|Feb. ’81 5 
the East Mahanoy*...... 50| 392,950) semi-an|Jan. ’823 Rhode Island& Mass.100| 100,000|.........|Jan. ’813 Pennsylvania........ 50] 4,501,200] ---+ eees|eccccce ater 
1 to Eastern (N. H.)...... 100} 492,500] semi-an|June’822% ||Richmond& Danyv...100| 3,866,000|q’rterly.|May 822 |\Schuyl. Nav.,com.*. 50) 859,100|€nnual../Au. ’81 50c. 
: Eel River.........+.+ 100| 3,000,000|q’arterly |June '82 $1 ||Richmond & Petersb100| 1,009,300|semi-an. |Jan. ’81 8 7 “pref... 50) 3,200,950/annual. .| Aug. ’81 $1 
ight Elmira.Jef.&Canand*100| 500,000| annual |Sep.’80 5 ||Roch.&Genesee Val.*100| _555,200|semi-an. |Jan .’82 3 MISCELLANEOUS. 
ded Elmira& Williamsp’ t* 50} 500,000) semi-an|May ’821% ||Rome, Watert.& Ogd.100| 5,293,900/semi-an. |July ’75 134 : 
uae “pref. 50} 500,000) semi-an/Jan. 8233, Rutland preferred... 100} 4,000,000|semi-an.|Feb. ’s21  ||Adams Express......100/12,000,000/4'rterly.|June’s2 2 
hree Erie and Pitsburg*.. 50| 1,998,490|q’arterly|Dec. ’81 1% ||St.L.,Alt. & T.Haute.100| 2,300,000|.........|-.+. «s+.+e. |/American Express... 50/18,000,000|Semi-an. |July 82 3 lj 
Evansville & Terre H.100| | 100,000| semi-an|Nov.’81 2 ve “* pref.100| 2,468,400|.........|May 823 ||Amoskeag Manuf.Co.100/ 3,000,000|8¢mi-an.|June’s1 5 } 
, the Fitchburg.......... 100] 4,500,000] semi-an|Jan. ’823 |/St.L.&8.Fran.1st prefl00| 4,500,000|.........|Feb.’82 334 ||Calumet&HeclaMin’g —/100,000 8.|4’rterly.|May ’82 $5 
f its F. & P. Marquette pf.100| 6,500,000] semi-an|Jan. 823 _|/St.L.,I.Mt.&South’n.100/21,459,821|semi-an.|Feb.’748  |\Central Mining Co...100|.......... semi-an.|Feb. 82 23 i 
Ft.W. & Jackson pref.100| 2,000,000|......... May ’822 ||St. P. & Duluth pref.100| 4,705,006|q’rterly. |June’82 1% ||Consolidation “Coal. 100 10,250,000|Semi-an.|Jan. ’82 2 { 
feet Georgia. ........ -100| 4,200,000|q’arterly|July ’82 2% ||St. P., Minn. & Man..100/15,000,000|semi-an.|Feb.’82 334 George's Oreck C.&1.100|......... |Semi-an. |Jan. 823 
f it Granite ..... .... 100} 1,250,000] semi-an|Jan.’823 ||/Schuylkill Valley*... 50| 576,050|semi-an. |Jan. ’82 23, ||Maryland Coal.......100| 4,400,000/Semi-an.|Feb. 76144 
Se: Han. & St. Jo. pref .100) 5,083,024 semi-an|Feb. ’82 334 | Seaboard & Roanoke.100/ 1,299,600|semi-an.|May ’82§ || Mariposa L. &Mining100)10,000,000|----++ + |..-+ss0+e+e q 
hich Harrisbg&Lancaster 50} 1,182,500) semi-an|Jan. ’82 3%, ||Shamokin V.&Pottsv 50| 869,450/semi-an.|Feb.’82 3 pref100| 5,000,000}----+- - sere Shecure i 
f Housatonic pref. ...100| 1,180,000|q’arterly| Apl. ’82 2 Shore Line*.........100} 1,000,000|semi-an.|Jan. ’82 4 Missouri Val. Land©o100 200,000|8emi-an.|Jan. ’827 ; 
Ae Ilinois Central... . .100|39,000,000| semi-an|Mar. ’823% ||Sioux C.&Pacific prefl00| '169,000|semi-an.|Apl. ’82 3% ||National Tube Works100| 1,000,000 q’rterly.|Apl. "82 3 | 
and la.Falls & Sioux City*100} 4,623,500|q’arterly|June’821 ||South Br. (N.J.)*....100| 438,300|semi-an.|Jan. ’823 Pac. Mail Steamship.100/20,000,000 q’rterly, Sept.’693 : 
lowa R. Land Co....100| 7,620,000/q’arterly|May ‘821 ||South Western (Ga.)*100 3,892,300|semi-an.|Dec. ’81 3% ||Pennsylvania Coal... 50) 5,000,000|q'rterly-|May ’82 3 if 
3,948 Jeffersony. Mad.&Ind100| 2,000,000|q’arterly|Feb.’82 1% ||Stockbridge&Pitts.*.100| '448,700|semi-an. |Oct. ’81 1% ||Pullman Palace Car..100|10,023,800\q’rterly. May ’82 2 ik 
) feet Joliet and Chicago*..100] 1,500,000/q’arterly|J une’82 1% ||Summit ch*.... 50) 4,010,350|semi-an.|Feb. ’763 Quicksilver, com....100| 5,708,700|..-... - |May ’82 0.4 i 
” Kan. C. »Ft.8.&Gulf...100| 4,000,000).........|Feb. ’82 2 ee ae 2,500,000|semi-an.|Feb. ’81 2 a pref....100|} 4,291,300)...-.. - |May 826 ; 4 
ars of “ pret..100 2,750,000] semi-an|Feb. ’824 ||Terre Haute & Ind...100| 1,988,150|semi-an.|Feb. ’82 4 rare Mining Co... 25/40,000shs -an.|Feb. ’82 $8 Wy 
reded \ cuiie Central... 500,000) semi-an|June’811 |/Troy and Boston....100| 1,609,000|semi-an,|Feb. ’802 masz Be B. Bridge. 100| 1,750,000|semi-an, \Jan. ’825 
f * “pref. ‘100 5,583,500) semi-an|Ju ne’81 3 Union Pacific... ...100/61,000,000|q’rterly.|July ’82 13% ||Sio mx.&L F. L. Oe 500,000|8emi-an. |June’82 4 si 
in 0 Lake Shore& Mich.80.100|49,466,500|q’arterly|May ’822 ||United Cos cf N. J.*.100/20,490,000| q’rterly.|Apl. 82 24, Coal.....100} 1,500,000|semi-an. |June’82 33¢ Le 
nated «* (guar.)100} 533,500) semi-an|Feb.’825 || Utica, Shenango&S V100} 4,000,000|semi-an.|Nov.’81 3 Equip” nt Co.100) — 255,000|semi-an./Apl. °82 5 * Tia 
) feet Lawrence*.......+.++ 450,000|q’arterly|Apl.’822 ||Utica and Black eae 1,772,000|semi-an. |Mar.’82 9 ited States <4 oS ae 7,000,000|q’rterly.|May ’821 4 
‘ Lehigh Valley..... +» 50}27,496,895)q’ Apl. 82 13, || Vermont and Mass. . 8,050,000|semi-an.|Apl, ’82 3. ells Fargo & Co 6,250,000|semi-an.|Jan. ’824 
* *  pref..60| 106,300/q’arterly|Apl. ’82 1% || Wab. OL &Pac.pref '22,615,100|q’rterly.|Nov.’81 134 nion Tel. 1 -100180,000, 000 q’rterly.|Apl. °82 13 t 
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Buru., CEDAR Rap. & NoRTHERN: January. February. March. April. May. June. July. August. September. October. November. December. Total. 
iiaiveseden eevecccccccccsccs 184,310 165,170 188,325 141,652 149,504 153378 143,432 160,160 179,804 204,991 189,330 193,419 2,053,484 


BOBS cscs ccc ccvcsccecces coscee 207,750 124,510 148,551 184,680 165,630 205,912 174,351 209,112 221,801 221,748 203, 232,812 2,259,037 
(Eien le IRE lg 252,823 225,631 224,107 178,304 eprcese eeccces ° eoccece coccces coceces eocceces 


1,070,487 1,373,438 1,356,716 1,773,488 1 1,840,067 1,973,438 1,964,997 1,120,229 2,199,466 1,905,221 20,508,112 
1,454,218 1,70y,037 1,872,370 2,068,000 2,063,000 1,859,000 2,059,000 2,293,000 2,514,000 2,267,000 2,110,000 23,947,951 
1,702,000 1,987,000 2,052,000  .sesseses 


seeeeese eeeeeeee eeeeeees eereeeere 


198,681 222,762 221,559 199,443 214,352 r * 259,110 247,303 + 211,820 240,795 218,009 2,674,308 
184,389 228,479 = 227,343 «252,235 © 241,135 225,096 . 262,858 237,303 235,585 203,562 
209,708 208,981 253,801 eccc ese Rites eseéieee eccccee 


a a na a or 
Ronen cointenencdieaneae 


OHICAGO AND Auton: 


se teeseeeee vee 497,013 626,473 542,961 616,128 += 617,524 += 708,906 767,349 778 = §§74:695 —- 72718,198 


gO. . 
gueene esepberconecce 487,890 461,641 529,915 358,190 528,860 616,935 671,466 768,897 750,359 80,133 635,307 71553988 
BEB2..ccces cccccsccccce 579+447 530,480 584,483 561,787 oapaiies oodtreks cobs see beds ecs 009s eee Sgtccds  c8dveces 
CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN : 


BEBO... cccccccccccccccccccosccece 1,154,632 1,131,683 1,361,725 1,294,573. 1,875,608 1,671,177 5,699,606 1,767,938 2,020,245 2,105,217 1,855,671 1,477,902 19,416,007 


so eececccseesecseecesese 1,240,007 963,208 1,178,795 1,474,012 1,879,006 2 2,306, 640 1,983,031 2,315,164 2,292,676 2,341,097 2,019,037 I 855,476 21,849,209 
1882... hese phabeee aanekenee ana = 17620,336 %,47%1945. 35696,508 2,034,819 ceccccsee secccccer BAPE et 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON AND QUINCY . 


1880. ...20 padobuce sees stnsncks 1,432,740 1,411,870 1,732,518 1,489,894 1,909,627 ape 834, 1,862,285 1 - 7 1,552,018 
+ 1907.948 1,034,821 1,418,149 1,574,371 1,679,455 2,173,945 2,262,981 2,031,001 1,816,133 


1,905,490 
Ps 1,658,834 1,457,300 1,566,217 2,058,133 eSebencss’ sbeeudses caboveses 
QHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND Sr. Pau: 


764, 208 738,749 900,675 871,041 1,134,745 1,037,958 1,257,677 1,493,620 1,472,037 1,397,308 13,086,119 
eeeccee 990,847 682,717 916,989 1,259,946 1,538,491 1,371, 60, 1,645,000 1,590,000 1,569,000 1,855,000 17,025,462 
SUNG ch nctecrancdveceosossce eeeeee 1,435,000 {3:377,000 1,561,000 1,518,000 1,629,000 woseeess 
CxIcaGo, Sr. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND OMAH 


1880. cccccrceccese 193, ge! or eieeels 259,783 259,208 232,146 251,013 300,833 342,052 342,894 312,173 3,122,097 
UBBI. cee eecccces 158,594 251,048 261,211 350,124 : 392,702 385, 363,685 380,733 391,950 3,981,296 
1882.... 307, 49 315,100 425,779 356,558 kheeace 

CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS, Sr. Louis AND CHICAGO : 


1880 172,541 198,220 168,199 186,995 200,332 204,138 233,478 343,627 239,881 198,254 
TBBI.wccccccccce 171,511 191,005 183,710 188,794 188,256 178,861 229,858 219,977 606 192,623 
1882.2... ceeeees eeccece 186,879 208,066 204,269 

DENVER AND Rio GRANDE: 
8 


20,454+494 
21,324,150 


124,759 126,922 160,883 164,882 193,925 295.455 3732132 400,133 473,318 
os ° ceseccvcsece sees 307,470 317,081 398,493 433,111 514,767 584,230 548,284 606,193 620,643 643,417 
SBB8 00500 .coccccccs 491,914 412,987 535,055 559,917 614,298 eet ere basse ° 
HANNIBAL AND ST. JOSEPH : 
176,079 166,965 216,061 += 206,735 += 191,317 179,396 = 224,312 += 238,081 233,448 = 242,214 += 207,147 279,035 2,561,391 
154,401 122,874 176,356 190,812 177,002 194,949 198,110 2 202 567 313,433 201,782 180 +376 2,230,966 
138,284 154,717 168,798 148,913 sncecee cocecee ates obec see Coswces eevee svsedes 
595,212 613,806 613,008 535732 665,120 681,736 724,095 732,755 806,836 880,211 783,120 673,182 8,304,812 
631,281 524,499 557-789 662,493 673259 803,887 720,004 868,407 828,847 = 815,238 += 737 218 §=— 763,475 8,586,397 
728,173 689,387 695,371 674,603 eevee ecessee teteeeeee 
INDIANA, BLOOMINGTON AND "WESTERN : 
880 80,498 89,690 116,185 9°,374 85,733 106,954 103,438 116,732 110,622 121,343 96,621 104,619 1,233,079 
90,283 83,261 192,085 203,077 102,630 hose 586 83,764 117,956 195,307 181,674 160,826 156, 697 
195,824 1755755 206,235 205,934 seceees eccece eocccee ooccces 


Louisvitiue "AND NASHVILLE : 
1880.. cccsceccencccses O74,455 575,035 612,593 563,883 655,014 976,229 772,537 827,088 931,910 1,000,326 953,086 949,184 9,491,346 


BBBE cccccrcccccccccce sees cccee 810,960 805,124 947,959 850,862 828,726 1,227,885 817,135 876,192 951,566 1,002,950 1,065,223 1,122,285 11,326,859 
1882....6+-- *s ® 960,036 1,073,745 950,007 ecececce Vidweeded > <éecssewes 
MosiLe AND OnIO : 


204,094 168,301 140,091 129,249 121,855 140,593 184,246 i 251,368 287,373 2,373,021 
216,768 230,916 163,551 145,803 136,517 159,348 209,044 252,921 252,434 262,025 2,406,437 
161,433 158,154 152,051 145,272 949,435 ‘ Sveesesee 

NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA AND St. Louis: 
205,633 191,154 169,457 155.406 158,839 144,155 151,594 - § 326 =. 167,473 , , , 2,049,448 
190,866 207,710 183,525 104,430 154,549 150,430 317 179,979 172,121 152,059 173,127 2,075,256 
159,961 161,005 1545155 137,045 abaseee waweee ve 


164,232 149,907 183,845 179,689 183,701 219,891 205,056 235,042 215,491 210,856 E 2,396,302 
189,749 173,014 212,019 216,913 217,185 231,518 246,821 280,524 299,573 ’ 242,412 237,729 2,809,255 
215,624 213,791 256,674 264,073 eeccece Pepe 

New York, Lake ERIE AND WESTERN: 


1,147,173 1,207,391 1,356,780 1,372,755 14350574 1,230,419 1,273,533 1,450,223 1,492,497 1,713,697 1,515,835 1,398,224 16,509,127 
1,252,218 1,644,958 1,643,151 1,592,544 1,661,812 1,580,976 1,606,874 1,786,417 1,899,910 1,799,338 1,726,788 19,149,361 
1,443,437 1,425,765 1,847,261 1,709,057 1,776,891 1,794,982 1,787,081 1,772,895 1,734,200 see 


334494 330,860 415,325 386,130 = 329,788 += 419,193 450,298 §=— 453,923 464,093 459,054 494,310 5,050,387 

382,657 452,906 487,273 465,588 487,287 440,811 498,008 = 429,505 487,160 470,622 5,443,097 

413,551 439,194 435,129 eoccces 

77»259 119,357 185,700 217,613 253,105 241,277 223,500 330,300 5 300,822 2,629,710 

78,803 162,984 216,210 312,705 % 404,180 411,624 . antigens 4345331 4,044,576 
269,000 384,000 438,000 568,332 eceedes © Beet 


224,307 245,372 327,678 334,947 311,470 331,024 308,699 += 347,532 322737 281,919 —35727,733 
224,303 225,501 285,573 _ 293,323 343792 350,585 291,669 303,849 = 276,522 284,078 vr 314541309 

BOER. ned pocescccecccce caves socce 252,727 246,246 265,311 277,851 
Sr. Louis anp San FRANCISCO : 


195,948 193,146 176,164 7 173,607 213,297 259,995 y 328,194 290,329 226,063 2,698,371 

212,435 178,234 262,050 265,298 283,399 260,254 252,333 286,373 279,064 8,569 284,320 287,914 3,160,245 

256,784 244,654 274,959 242,806 

gt. Louis, ALTON AND TERRE HAUTE: 

1880 153,139 163,737 168,994 155,462 147,928 150,207 191,077 216,759 204,295 , 184,503 2,146,741 

175,725 166,012 201,137 197447 163,285 165,896 158,674 189,295 187 299 179,921 162,544 153,852 2,112,801 

1882 168,987 149,619 178,145 157,450 

Sr. Louis, Inon MOUNTAIN AND SOUTHERN: 
80 


eeeeeee 


499,195 451,560 408,241 349,053 363,454 432,655 565,869 671,219 . 632,052 656,951 6,265,597 
560,791 704,002 48,300 479,075 474,302 © 533,512 44,386 B90 719,239 687,280 98 75319,744 
+ 516,370 501,127 585,008 581,077 

Sr. Pavn, MINNEAPOLIS AND MANITOBA : 


180,239 137,645 261,798 333,014 4 272,089 232,579 274,188 J 309.075 297,641 3,160,231 
254,187 159,482 320,962 425,685 382,642 405,322 387, 488 414,954 485,736 605,708 ' 528,262 4,878, om 
395,46r 418.358 531,004 570,890  858’902—. «nese seseees 
245,785 219,165 215,070 174,177 141,083 153,066 195,711 ‘ 312,184 J 2,754,408 
281,176 260,781 319,928 295,066 267,443 264,204 320,466 3379117 3575724 381,218 3, 921,569 
310,785 255,644 332,911 3595543 teceees 


1,393:992 1,730,509 1,937,220 2,027,269 1,928,528 1,934,215 1,913.035 2,270,179 2 2)251.148 1,869,335 23,448,445 

1,374,740 1,674,860 1,766,894 2,398,467 2,590,969 2,528,826 2,638,659 2,844, 357 3,289 350 2,773,608 2,267, we 27,451,831 

1882 1,088 1,759,863 2,226,832 2,462,004 s.ccccese cecsceees eee ce ested tees eoccceces cevepoaoce 
WasasH, * Lovrs AND PAcrFto : * ina iat r . 

WENO sc ncascdescenassccd.caccacas. 770.7 759,451 78,62 2,024 48, 468 1,189,478 1,178,950 1,501,203 1,131, 1,050,816 12,428,112 

BEBE. ceccgoccccccccsccvccces sees bi3,677 818,922 ieheaee same ug = pond 1,131,75% 1,542,838 gry id 1,396,300 va 1,328,278 14,461,570 

BBGS. vee ncccccevecesccseccce coes 1,229,905 1,334,768 1,315,776 1,378,194 1,204,963 cecccsers cecvece eeveeetee epeescecs 


eee eweeee serene et ee ee 
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The Coal Trade. 


THE leading coal-carrying companies make the follow- 
ing reports of their tonnage for the week ending May 
27th, and for the year to that date, compared with their 
respective amounts carried to the same time last year :— 

Week. 1882. 1881. 





Reading Railroad............ 109,990 3,504,056 3,311,022 
Schuylkill Canal ............ 9,997 110,112 97,194 
Lehigh Valley .............. 71,551 2,695,994 2,491,810 
Delaware, Lackawanna and 

WOMREED casece sevcsevcccce 76,893 1,520,566 1,538,552 
Shamokin .........---eeeeeee 239575 364,845 402,276 
Central R. R. of New Jersey.. ...... 1,418,951 1,471,505 
United R. R. of New Jersey... 27,289 629,773 604,247 
Pennsylvania Coal........ .. 21,543 412,023 432,664 
Delaware and Hudson Canal.. 41,643 1,168,768 1,312,463 
Huntingdon and Broad Top 

MEOUMERE 0.0. c0e. cosccccses 5:700 190,209 174,831 
Penn. and New York........ 21,217 671,203 635,644 
Clearfield, Pa.,........c.seee. 65,049 1,182,707 938,955 


The total tonnage of anthracite coal from all the regions 
for the week ending May 27, as reported by the several 
carrying companies, amounted to 412,714 tons, against 
409,605 tons in the corresponding week last year, an in- 
csease of 12,109 tons. The total amount of anthracite 
mined for the year is 9,645,979 tons, against 10,219,066 
tons for the same period last year, a decrease of 573,087 
tons. The quantity of bituminous coal sent to market 
for the week amounted to 76,299 tons, against 101,773 
tons in the corresponding week last year, a decrease of 
25,474 tons. The total amount of bituminous mined for 
the year is 1,807,732 tons, against 1,892,623 tons for the 
corresponding period last year, a decrease of 84,891 tons. 
The total tonnage of all kinds of coal for the week is 
489,013 tons, against 502,378 tons in corresponding week 
last year, a decrease of 13,365 tons, and the total tonnage 
for the coal year is 11,453,711 tons, against 12,111,689 
tons to same date last year, a decrease of 657,978 tons. 
The quantity of coal and coke carried over the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad for the week ending May 27th was 217,621 
tons, of which 163,073 tons were coal and 54,548 tons 
coke. The total tonnage for the year thus far has been 
4,494,463 tons, of which 3,205,703 tons were coal and 1,- 
258,760 tons ccke. These figures embrace all the coal 
and coke carried over the road, east and west. The ship- 
ments of bituminous coal from the mines of the Cum- 
berland coal region for the week ending May 27, were 
5,690 tons, and for the year to that date 491,632 tons, a 
decrease of 247,015 tons as compared with the corre 
sponding period of last year. All the coal was carried by 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the shipments by 
which have been for the year to date 408,700 tons, a de- 
crease of 144,603 tons as compared with 1881. The canal 
shipments for the year have been 4,559 tons, a decrease 
of 101,000 tons as compared with 1881. The shipments 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad for the year have been 
74,842 tons, an increase of 7,761 tons over 1881. The 
Reading Railroad shipment for last week, ending June 3, 
was about 102,000 tons, of which 25,700 tons were sent to 
and 43,500 tons shipped from Port Richmond, and 6,500 
tons sent to and 10,200 shipped from Elizabethport.— 
Philadelphia Ledger, June 5. 





Life and Limb Saving Car Coupler. 


Messrs. Browninc & Puau, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., have recently invented what they call ‘‘A 
Life and Limb Saving Car Coupler,” which is 
thus described by the Times of that city:— 


“The pin is attached to a spring, which is 
worked by means of a lever at either the side 
or on top of the car. There is no necessity 
whatever for going between the cars, and the 
coupler can easily be placed in such a position 
as to require no handling to attach cars. The 
invention is simple, and the model works with 
perfection. The coupler is so arranged that it 
can be attached to any kind of cars, and they 
can be uncoupled as quickly as they are coupled. 
For such an invention it contains a compara- 
tively small amount of mechanism, and is, 
therefore, not likely to get out of order. It 
equals in point of strength and durability the 
ordinary coupler now in use. Railroad men 


tion, and one that will probably soon spring 
into general use. It is the intention of the 
patentees to have the coupler tested at an early 
date at the car works. That something of the 
kind has not been constructed long before this 
appears strange. There have been patents of 
a similar nature, but nearly all have proved of 
no practical value. If this coupler proves a 
success, which it seems to be, there will be no 
little glory (as wellas money) for the patentees, 
in being able to provide means of saving hun- 
dreds of lives and limbs every year.” 
=-vsnecinssniaheaiigiatiimeadaiieiiaptd 


Manitoba as it Was and Is. 


Manrrosa was but a geographical expression 
before the celebrated Parliamentary Session in 
1879. Everything was flat and dead. At that 
time Winnipeg was little more than a post 
office station. There was no Portage la Prai- 
rie, no Brandon, no Prince Albert, and not 
much of Emerson. Settlers were few and far 
between. Railway construction was limited 
and slow. There was little trade between the 
Province and the rest of the Dominion, for 
supplies and manufactured goods were got in 
from the States. St. Paul was headquarters 
for Manitoba. But now how different! The 
two chief measures of the Conservative Govern- 
ment—the National Policy and the Pacific Rail- 
way—have changed all that. The city of Win- 
nipeg now stands where the desolate village 
then stood. Portage has grown to a town of 
4,000. Brandon is not far behind, and even as 
far away as Port Albert a large settlement has 
been founded and is in a flourishing condition. 
—London ( Ont.) Free Press. 


ee 


Town-Making Industries. 





One of the noteworthy and encouraging fea- 
tures of American industrial life is the very 
common development in out-of-the-way places 
of thriving manufacturing towns, based for the 
most part on scientific invention. It often 
happens that the wide-awake mechanic, young 
business man, or farmer utilizes some local 
advantage for the manufacture of a simple ar- 
ticle which he has invented and patented, 
starting a small shop where a man of large 
capital would never think of locating. One 
successful invention almost invariably paves 
the way for more of tle same sort; while the 
creation of a new centre of productive indus- 
try, however humble, attracts thither, of neces- 
sity, the more active minded—both those who 
want to work and those who want to have work 
done, in the region about. In this way there 
grow up in the most unexpected places manu- 
facturing towns which attain not unfrequently 
a world-wide reputation through or by means 
of their peculiar products.—Scientific American. 


———— a ———__. 

AccorpineG to statistics recently worked out, 
the number of railway travelers killed in 
France is one in each 1,600,000,000 km. run, 
which is a distance equal to 40,000 times the 
length of a voyage round the world. This ex- 
cursion would last during 3,044 years traveling 
day and night at the rate of 60 kilometres per 
hour. So that, supposing an average lifetime 
of sixty years for a healthy man, before he 
could be killed oe a railway accident accordin: 
to the law of probabilities, he would have di 





who have seen it pronounce it a great inven- 


fifty times a natural death. 


Governor Cornell has decided not to sign 
the bill authorizing the construction of a 
bridge across the Hudson River between 
Storm King and Breakneck Mountains. 





WHEN a man and wife are divorced the law 
requires that they shall divide the house be- 
tween them. Pat gave this law a liberal inter- 
pretation when he told his better half that he 
would take the inside and she could have the 
outside. 

Tue Oil City Derrick publishes statistics show- 
ing that during the past month 438 wells were 
completed in the oil region, with a daily pro- 
duction of 9,070 barrels. Number of wells not 
completed but on the way, 875. In April 437 
wells were finished and yielded daily 9,388 
barrels. In the same month 862 wells were 
in different stages of the work. 





A FRIEND of the traveling public writes re- 
garding the removal of cinders from the eye, 
that the obstacles can in most cases be at once 
removed by immediately pressing the finger 
against the inner corner of the eye so as to stop 
the tear passage, keeping it there for about a 
minute, as the eye becomes watery, and upon 
the removal of the finger is at once cleared. 
Do not rub the eye in the least, as by doing 
so the organ becomes much inflamed and the 
removal of any substance from it often becomes 
a task. 





PEARL fishing on the coast of Lower Califor- 
nia is an important industry, no less than 1,000 
divers being employed in bringing up the costly 
black pearl, which is found in a great state of 
perfection in the deep waters of La Paz. The 
pearl oysters are found from one to six miles 
off shore, in water from one to twenty-one 
fathoms deep. Merchants provide hats, diving 
apparatus, etc., for the prosecution of the bus- 
iness, on condition that they can purchase all 
the pearls found at prices to be agreed upon. 
These boats, which are usually of about five 
tons burden, sail up and down the coast from 
May to November, searching for treasures. 
The product of a year’s work is about $500,000, 
estimating the pearls at their first value. 


Tue biggest diamond in the world, if, in- 
deed, it be a diamond, is the Braganza, which 
forms part of the Portugese crown jewels. It 
weighs 1,880 carats. However, not a little 
doubt exists of its being a diamond, as the 
government has never allowed it to be tested. 
It was found in Brazil in 1741. The largest 
tested but uncut diamond is the Mattam, be- 
longing to the Rajah of Mattam, in Borneo. It 
is of pure water, weighs 367 carats and is of a 
pear shape, indented at the thick end. It was 
found about 1760 at Landak, in Borneo. It 
has been the cause of a sanguinary war. Be- 
fore it was cut the Kok-i-noor, which is one of 
the English crown jewels, was the largest tested 
diamond. It then weighed 793 carats. When 
in the possession of the Emperor Aurengebe it 
was reduced by unskilful cutting to 186 carats. 
During the Sikh mutiny it was captured by 
British troops and presented to Queen Vic- 
toria. It was recut and now weighs 106 1-6 
carats. 
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Statement of the Public Debt of the 
United States, June 1, 1882. 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST. 
Amount 

Outstanding. 

$26,266,300 00 


Accrued 
Interest. 
6 per cent loan, 1861-’81, 
continued at 344 per ct. 
6 per cent loan 1863-’81 
continued at 344 per ct 
5 per cent funded loan of 
1881 401,503,900 00 
43% per cent funded loan 
of 1891 250,000,000 00 
4 — en funded joan of 


$383,050 21 
47,834,600 00 697,587 92 
1,171,153 04 
2,812,500 00 


4,925,809 66 
39177 00 


738,871,450 00 
476,550 00 


14,000,000 00 175,000 00 





= od seine debt bear- 

og Seee78.gss: 800 00 $10,168,177 83 
Me Jy ng cid unpaid 2,244,926 38 
DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE MATURITY. 


Amount Interest due 
Outstanding. and unpaid 
4 to 6 per cent. old debt, 1837. $57,665 00 $64,174 81 
5 per cent. Mexican indem- 
nity stock1846, 
6 per cent. bonds, 1847 
6 = cent. bounty land scrip, 


1,104 QI 85 74 
1,250 00 22 00 


847 3275 00 213 06 
5 per cent. Texas indemnity 
bonds, 18 
5 per cent. 
5 per cent. bonds, of 1860. . 
6 per cent, 5-20 bonds, 1862, 
called 370,090 00 
6 per cent. 5-20 bonds, June 
1864, called 
6 per cent, ~~ bonds, 1863, 
call ° 70,750 00 
5 oer cent. 10-40 “ponds, 1864, 
called 


20,000 00 2,945 00 
8,000 00 Sntee 
10,000 00 600 00 
8,348 
58,550 00 106 
18,674 
394500 00 93,690 
6 per cent. Consol. bonds, 
1865, called 
6 per cent. Consol. 
1867, Cal 
6per cent. Consol. bonds, 
1868, called 274,250 00 
6 per cent. loan, Feb. 8, 1861, 
matured Dec. 31, 1880 
5 per cent. funded loan 1881, 
called 


384,150 00 13,751 
bonds, 

988,250 00 194,805 
22,491 


86,000 00 5,070 


1,387,050 00 20,922 
Oregon War Debt, March 2, 
188x, matured July 1, 1881. 

6 per cent loan of July 17 and 
Aug. 5, 1861, matured June 
30, 188: 

6 per cent loan of July 17 and 
Aug. 5, 1861, continued at 
3% per cent, matured Dec. 
24, 1881, and Jan. 29, 1882, 
called 


12,950 00 1,855 


702,900 00 = 21,825 


8,815,100 00 

6 per cent. loan of March 3, 
1863,matured June 30, 1881. 

1-ro to 6 per cent. Treasury 
notes, prior to 1846 

1-ra to 6 per cent. Treasury 
notes, 1846 

6 per ct. Treasury notes, 1847. 

3 to 6 per cent. 
notes, 1857 

6 per ct. Treasury notes, 1861. 

7 3-10 per cent. 3 years’ 
ury notes, 1861. 

5 per cent. 1 year notes, 1863.. 

5 per cent. 2 year notes, 1863. 

6 per ct. compound interest 
notes, 1863-64 

7 3-10 per cent. 3 years’ Treas- 
ury notes, 1864-65 

6 per cent. ‘certificates of in- 
debtedness, 1862-63 

4 to 6 per cent. temporary 
loan, 1864 

3 per cent. ‘certificates, called. 


Aggregate of debt on which 
terest has ceased since 
maturity..... pds CavonSin evs $14,440,165 26 $624,555 
DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 


Demand notes, 1861-62..... $e $59,810 00 
Legal tender notes, 1862- -63..+. 346,681,016 00 
Certificates of Deposi t 12,330,000 00 
Coin certificates, 1863 5,055,420 00 
Silver certificates, 1878 66,736,220 00 
Unclaimed interest 
Fractional currency, 
1863 and 1864 $15,425,437 77 
Less amount es- 
timated as lost 
or destroyed, 
act of June, 
21, 1879 


236,500 00 
82,525 35 


6,000 00 
95° 90 


1,700 00 
3,000 00 


16,300 00 

42,175 00 

32,900 00 
221,460 @0 
138,950 00 

4,000 00 253 


2,960 00 244 
5,000 00 394 





8,375,934 00 
7,049,503 77 





Aggregate of debt bearing no 
terest. ee eeee see 0 +$437:911,969 77 


$5,726 51 





ON. 


Amount 
Outstanding. 
Debt bearing interest in 
coin, viz 
Bonds at 6 per cent., con- 
tinued at 344 per cent. 
Bonds at 5 per cent, con- 
tinued at 334 per cent. 
Bonds at 434 per cent.... 
Bonds at 4 per cent. .... 
Refunding certificates... 
Navy pension fund, 3 p.c 


$74,100,900 00 


401,503,900 00 
250,000,000 00 
738,871,450 00 
476,550 00 
14,000,000 00 


$1,478,952,800 00 $11,643,709 51 
Debt on which interest has ‘ 
ceased since maturity. 14,440,165 26 


Debt bearing no int., viz: 
Old demand and legal- 
tender notes 
Certificates of deposit. ... 
Coin & silver certificates. 
Fractional currency 


624,555 02 


$346,740,826 00 
12,330,000 00 
71,791,640 00 

7:049503 77 


$437,911,969 77 


Unclaimed interest 59726 51 





$1,931,304,935 03 $12,273,991 04 
Total debt, principal and interest to date, 


including interest due and unpaid.. . $1,943, 578,926 07 
AMOUNT IN TREASURY. 
Interest due and unpaid 


Debt on which interest has ceased 
Interest thereon 


$1,475,531 68 
14,440,165 26 
624,555 02 
71,791,040 00 
U. 8. notes held for redemption of cer- 
tificates of deposit 


12,330,000 00 
Cash balance available June 1, 1882 


141,441,876 69 
$242,103,768 65 
Debt, less am’t in Treas’y June 1, 1882..$1,701,475,157 42 
Debt, less am’t in Treasury May 1, 18820. 1,711,850,598 61 


Decrease of debt during the month...., $10,375,441 19 


Decrease of debt since June 30, 1881.... $139,123,654 56 
BONDS ISSUED TO THE PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANIES, IN- 
TEREST PAYABLE IN LAWFUL MONEY. 

Accrued 

Amount Interest 

Outstanding. not paid. 

Central Pacific bonds, 1862-64$25,885,120 00 $647,128 oo 

Kansas Pacific bonds, 1862-64 6,303,000 g0 ~=—157,575 00 

Union Pacific bonds, 1862-64 27,236,512 00 680,912 80 

Cent. Branch Union Pacific 
bonds, 1862-64 

West’n Pacific Bonds, 1862-64 

Sioux City & Pacific bonds, 


40,000 00 
1,970, 560 00 = 49,264 00 


1,628,320 00 40,708 00 





Totals $64,623,512 00$1,615,587 80 

Interest paid by the United States, $53,405,977.38; in- 
terest repaid by transportation of mails, &c., $15,112,- 
847.81 ; interest repaid by cash payments : 5 per cent 
net earnings, $655,198.87; balance of interest paid by 
United States, $37,637,930.70. 

The foregoing is a correct statement of the public 
debt, as appears from the books and Treasurer’s returns 
in the Department at the close of business, May 31, 
1882. CHARLES J. FOLGER, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 


The Turkish Railway System. 





Ir would seem that the question of the com- 


pletion of the Turkish railway system in 
Europe is coming to the front. By slow but 
persistent steps Austria is working herself down 
into the heart of what remains of the Turkish 
and Austro-Hungarian railways. Probably 
Austria would have preferred making lines of 
her own right down to Salonica at once; but 
the attitude of the Slavs in and out of Russia, 
as«well as the embarrassing insurrection in 
Herzegovina, may have checked her game in 
that direction, and what we hear now is a junc- 
tion between the railways of ‘‘M. Hirsh” and 
those of Austria-Hungary. This may mean an 
extension of the Austrian transcontinental line 
across Servia on the one side and of the Turk- 
ish line from Adrianople on ‘the other, or the 
Varna and Rustchuk Railway may have a hand 
in the plan, or both. That a “junction” of 
some kind is spoken of and will be tried, we 
have no doubt; and the readiness of the 
Comptoir d’Escompt de Paris to risk money in 
the Servian railways projected by M. Bontoux. 





arose probably as much from a knowledge that 
this was the drift of things, as from the belief 
that the speculation would be directly profit- 
able.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
a 

Tue introduction of railroads has furthered 
education in Russia. It is said that 22 years 
ago, of four road-masters on a line about 
25 miles long, two did not know their letters, 
and had clerks to write their reports. In- 
struction had to be provided for the employes 
of the roads, and the consequence is the 
establishment of about 23 ‘‘ railroad schools,” 
where men are trained to be engineers, fire- 
men, road-masters, and telegraphers. The 
course of study extends over three years, with 
a two years’ “ practice course” in some cases, 
besides a preparatory course of one year for 
those who cannot read. 


Tue steamship Rio Grande, while on a voy- 
age from Galveston to New York lately, took 
fire in the hold among eight hundred bales of 
cotton. After vainly trying to extinguish the 
fire, Captain Burrows hailed a passing ship and 
transferred to her his passengers, ninety-seven 
in number. He then ran the Rio Grande on a 
convenient shoal and sank her to the deck 
beams, thus effectually extinguishing the fire. 
When this was accomplished he pumped the 
water out of his ship, raising her to her former 
level, and in twenty-four hours had up steam 
and was proceeding on his voyage. The fol- 
lowing day he overhauled the vessel on which 
were his passengers and had them transferred 
back to the Rio Grande, which landed them all 
safe at New York. 


RarroaD hospitals are probably among the 
coming equipments of every important system 
of roads. With the certainty of a large number 
of accidents before them, railroad officials 
appoint physicians and designate places for 
treatment of employes. At little additional 
cost a hospital, owned and operated by the 
railroad men, can be established. At Caronde- 
let, on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and 
Southern Road, such an institution has been 
in successful operation for some time, and a 
recent issue of the Albuquerque Morning Jour- 
nal, of Albuquerque, New Mexico, describes a 
railroad hospital. recently established in that 
place by the employes of the Atlantic and Paci- 
fic Railroad. The buildings and grounds were 
paid for by assessments of fifty cents per 
month, and every convenience for the curative 
comforts of the inmates has been provided. 


Dr. Waurer Py, the celebrated London sur- 
geon, gives an account in the British Medical 
Journal of a new splint, which he found of 
great value in his operations. Its most impor- 
tant feature is its flexibility combined with stiff- 
ness. Itis made of a material known as cor- 
rugated paper, and is ve1ty cheap and light. 
Dr. Pye says: ‘* From the purely surgical point 
of view, I have fouffd this corrugated paper ex- 
tremely usefal. It can be used in all those 
cases in which the expensive kettle-holder. 
splinting may be employed, and makes about 
the best angular splint for the elbow I have 
ever seen. The commercial use to which this 
paper is put is principally that of either packing 
wine bottles in cases or else of enabling single 
bottles to be wrapped u up in a\parcel not indi- 
cating its contents.” The corrugated paper 
thus used in surgery by Dr. Pye is of American 
invention and Brooklyn manufacture. 
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We give below a few extracts from opinions 
of the press :— 


From “ Herapath’s Railway Journal,’ London. 


The AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL one o the most 
honest and outspoken of American papers. 


From the ‘“‘Journa of Commerce,”’ New York. 


The AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL 8 most valuable 
weekly newspaper. Is now half a century old. 


From the “ Cincinnati Price Current.’ 


The AmgeRICAY RAILROAD JOURNAL’S list of patrons is 
composed largely of the oldest and heaviest financia, 
houses in the United States Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent, and of railway companies, manufacturing estab- 
lishments and banking and commercia houses 1n this 
country 


From the “ Pittsburg Pa. Chronicle.” 


The AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL is authority on 
railroad news. 


From the ‘* Washington [D. C.] Law Reporter.” 


The AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL is a most valuable 
publication; and to all persons interested in American 
railroads, earnings, dividends, etc.; etc., it is almost 
invaluable. 


J. C, BEACH, Treas. 0. H. ANTES, Sec’y. 


“ALLEN PAPER (JAR WHEEL (OMT 


Gen’! Office, 240 Broadway, N. Y. 


Works aT PuLtLMAN, Itt., AND Hupson, New York. 





AN INDESTRUCTIBLE WHEEL FOR PASSENGER 
CARS AND ENGINES. 








Popular! 


AMATEUR PHOTOG 


Guaranteed fo produce Pictures of Highest Excellence 


Scovit Mra, Co.,--Estab, 1802,--419 and 421 


Pleasant! 
RAPHY 


Read *‘*‘How to Make Pictures.” 


Outfits from Ten Dollars Upwards. 





Profitable ! 
IN EASY 
Fifty Cents per Copy. 


sda uodn 9814 quae s]st]-e0l _ 


Broome St., W, Y, ¥: IRVING ADAMS, 
gent. 





LESSONS.|— 


BUSINESS anna 





A LEN P PAPER CAR WHEEL 00., 240 BROADWAY, 
New York. 





P2OWN BROTHERS & CO., BANKERS AND BROK- 
J ers, 59 Wall Street, N. Y. 
TDABCOCK & WILCOX CO., WATER TUBE STEAM 
Boilers, 30 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
DROWN MANUFACTURING CO., 
D) Wiper Cloths, Providence, R. I. 








ABSORBENT 





7 EARDSLEY, D. N. & CO., MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Oak and Chestnut Lumber, and Railroad 
Ties, 9 Murray Street, N. Y. 


Oem STEEL CASTING CO., MANUFACTURE 
/) Steel Castings, Cross-heads, Rocker-arms, Pistcn- 
heads, etc., for Locomotives, 407 Library St., Phila., Pa. 


| AVIDS, JOHN B. & CO., WRITING INKS, 184 WIL- 
liam Street, N. Y. 
I AVIS, JOHN H. & CO., BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
17 Wall Street, N, Y. 














D ODGE & SINCLAIR, MANUFACTURERS OF RUB- 
ber and Leather Belting, 21 Park Row, N. ¥ 








[Avans. GEO. A. IRON AND STEEL RAILS, 74 WALL 

4 Street, N. Y, 

I \AGLE TUBE CO., BOILER TUBES, 614 to 626 WEST 
4 Twenty-fourth ‘Street, N. Y. 








gm VACUUM BRAKE CO., RAILWAY TRAIN 
4 Brakes, 15 Gold Street, N. Y. 





ik \AIRBANKS & CO., STANDARD SCALES, RAILROAD 
and Warehouse Trucks, and Copying-presses, 311 
Broadway N. Y. 





“ORDON & DUGGAN, RAILWAY SWITCHES, 28 
J State Street, Boston, Mass. 








( \ UEST, WM. A. & CO., IRON ANwJ STEEL RAILS, 
41 and 43 Pine Street, Ry x. 





G EORGE, EVAN P. Jr., COUNSELLOR AT LAW AND 
Solicitor of Patents, 4 and 6 Warren Street, N. Y. 





} ‘ARLAN & HOLLINGSWORTH CO., MANUFACTURE 
Passenger Cars, Wilmington, Del. 





| AYWARD, 8. F. GENERAL AGENT BABCOCK 
Fire Extinguisher, 407 Broadway, N. Y. 





VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., STEEL PENS 
753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 





byes STEPHENSON Cuo., TRAM-CAR BUILDERS, 
e New York 





[caer ENGRAVING CO., 104 FULTON ST., 


New York 








I 7 NOX & SHAIN, MANUFACTURERS OF ENGINEER- 
ing and Telegraphic Instruments, 716 Chestnut 
Street, Failadeiphia, Pa. 


\ OLLER & SCHUMANN, MANUFACTURERS OF 
1 Coach and Car Varnishes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TATIONAL TUBE WORKS CO., MANUFACTURE 
1 Wrought Iron Pipes and Tubes, 104 and 106 John 
Street, N. Y. 

















YARDEE CAR WORKS, PARDEE, SNYDER & CO., 
(Limited) Watsontown, Pa 

ERKINS & CHOATE, AGENTS FOR STEEL OR IRON 
Rails, 23 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








I IEHLE BROS., STANDARD SCALES AND TESTING 
Machines, 115 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


ren BROS., DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS ON 
Wood and Photo-Engravers, 18 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


vo IRON AND STEEL WORKS, MANUFAC- 
i) turers of all Weights of Standard and Narrow 
Gauge Rails, 26 West Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











% ie PHOTO-ELECTROTYPE ENGRAVING CO., EN- 


gravings for Books, Newspapers, Catalogues, etc. 
20 Cliff Street, N. Y. 





TNITED STATES MINERAL WOOL COMPANY, 
16 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 





J ANDERBILT & HOPKINS, RAILROAD TIES, 120 
Liberty Street, N. Y. 





BY Geom & CO., MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
Coach and Car Varnishes, 323 Pearl Street, N. Y. 





|v 7OOD, GEO. R., IRON AND RAILWAY BUSINESS, 
19 William Street, N. ¥. 





7 HARTON RAILROAD SWITCH CO., SAFETY RAIL 
road Switches, 28 South Third Street 





phia, Pa. 


, Philadel- 
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Copper Queen Mining Company. 


From the report of the Copper Queen Mining 
Company, for the year ending March 31, 1882, 
which has just been issued, we learn that at 
the time the company was organized, the prin- 
cipal development in the mine was a large body 
of carbonate ore exposed by an open cut, or 
quarry, in the side of the mountain. The pres- 
ent first level had only been prospected by a 
drift ninety feet long. No crosscuts had been 
run or winzes sunk. Development work on this 
level was, however, begun at once. On the 15th 
of May, 1881, the superintendent determined, 
by careful measurements, that there were in 
sight. above the first level 34,780 tons of ore. 
During the year ending April 1, 1882, only 18,- 
108 tons of pay ore were tuken from the mine, 
and the superintendent estimates the quantity 
of ore now in sight in the mine at 83,000 tons. 
This quantity, taken at an average of 13 per 
cent (the ore smelted during the past year aver- 
aged 16 29-100 per cent), will make 10,790 tons 
of black copper, equivalent to about 10,412 tons 
of refined copper. The reduction works at the 
mine consist of two water jacket furnaces, 
capable of smelting from 80 to 90 tons of ore 
per day. Furnace No. 1 has been in blast since 
April 12, 1881, and No. 2 since August 39, 1881. 
The combined output of both is now from 
22,000 to 25,000 pounds éf copper per day. Be- 
sides doubling the smelting facilities, extensive 
improvements have been made in the new 
buildings, steam hoisting works and other ma- 
chinery, and the company now has the best 
appliances for carrying on successful copper 
mining and smelting operations. The value in 
New York of the refined copper product of the 
year was $1,020,859.72; operating, freight, re- 
fining and New York expenses, $532,733.33; 
net earnings for the year, $488,126.39; divi- 
dends paid, $300,000; surplus profits April 1, 
1882, $188,126.39. 


<i 
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The Hemp Trade. 





Tue recent advance in manila and sisal hemp 
has attracted attention to the important changes 
that have occurred in recent years in the hemp 
trade, True hemp is the fibre of the inner bark 
of an annual plant which is produced in Rus- 
sia, Italy, the United States and other countries. 
The manufacture of cordage from hemp began 
in Kentucky about 1795, and of hemp bagging 
for cotton bales in 1801 or 1802. In 1820, out 
of 388 establishments iu the United States en- 
gaged in the manufacture of cordage, 111 were 
located in Kentucky. In 1850 the establish- 
ments in Kentucky had increased to 159, pro- 
ducing $2,311,199 worth of bagging and cordage. 
In 1870 the manufacture had so declined that 
only nine establishments were returned on 
cordage, producing $178,182 worth of material, 
and eleven engaged in the manufacture of bag- 
ging, using 6,292 tons of American hemp. Asa 
material for coarse bagging, for baling purposes, 
hemp cannot compete with either flax or jute. 
While American hemp is worth 9} cents per 
pound to-day, jute butts for bagging can be 
bought at 23@3 cents. Neither of the two last 
- named fibres can compete with hemp in rope 
or twine where strength is a leading requisite. 
The demand for hemp rope was enormously 





curtailed when iron hoops began to be used on 
cotton bales; 30,000 tons, or 200,000,000 feet, of 
hoop iron are now required to bind the cotton 
crop of the country. Manila hemp is obtained 
from the fibrous leaf stalks of a tree growing in 
the Philippine Islands. It possesses great 
strength, and brings a higher price than Amer- 
ican hemp, but the latter is preferable for 
standing rigging, it withstanding the weather 
better. Manila hempis now 11} cents a pound, 
against 10} cents a month ago and 63 cents in 
the early part of 1879. The recent advance of 
one cent per pound is due to a decrease in pro- 
duction in the Philippine Islands. But the 
large advance since 1879 is partially due to the 
general appreciation of values of all kinds of 
merchandise and partly to the increased use of 
manila harvest twine in place of wire. Sisal is 
obtained from a species of aloe, produced 
largely in Mexico. Though possessing 25 per 
cent less strength than manila, it is also cheaper, 
selling at 6} cents, against 5}@ 5% cents a month 
ago, and at 5@ 5} cents in the first part of 1879. 
—Bostm Commercial Bulletin. 


—_——____-—~>— — 
Great Engineering Feat. 


Tue railroad bridge over the James River, at 
Richmond, Va., to replace the structure burned 
in March last, was rebuilt in less than two 
months by Mr. R. J. Kenly, of Baltimore, Md., 
who was called to the work in an emergency, 
and has been retained in an important official 
capacity. The bridge is 2,860 feet long. It is 
made of heavy timbers, which were yet growing 
in the forest sixty days ago. Over 800,000 feet 
of sawed timber was used, not counting cross- 
ties, and 1,520 pine poles. Mr. Kenly made 
the drawings within a few days and set agencies 
at work to secure the timber, and by continu- 
ous energy and intelligent forethought accom- 
plished the work to the entire satisfaction of 
the railroad company. The bridge is used by 


.|the Richmond and Petersburg and Richmond 


and Danville North and South lines, and it is 
one of the great railroad bridges of the coun- 
try, over a wide and swift-running stream. Mr. 
Kenly is a brother of Major Kenly, one of the 
civil engineers of the Gunpowder Water Works 
of Baltimore, and both are accomplished, ener- 
getic and scientific men. 


<i 
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Railway Gardening. 





Ir our railway companies would employ a 
forester and gardener or two, they might culti- 
vate their thousands of acres of waste lands 
for crops, grass, fruit trees, and so on, with 
profit, so that they could afford to re- 
fuse to be any longer in the position of 
the poor shopkeeper or barber who fills 
his shop and pastes his walls over with adver- 
tisements and placards because he cannot make 
two ends meet without the small sums obtained 
by this disfigurement. At present our railway 
companies allow their stations and bridges to 
be so hideously pasted and papered over that 
the property has the appearance of the last 
stages of struggling poverty. In many parts 
of Belgium the land has been planted with 
fruit trees and other things many years, and in 
Wurtemberg, for about twelve years past, a 
forester has had charge of the lands. He pays 





particular attention to planting-the slopes of 
excavations and embankments to prevent wash- 
ing and slipping, grows quick fences, and 
where practicable fruit and timber trees. The 
gardens at the stations are largely devoted to 
fruit, and made useful and ornamental at once. 
A profit of about 14s. an acre has, it is said, 
been made for the past five years on the ground 
so utilized. Why should it not be done in 
England ?—London Engineer. 


~~ 





Water Telescopes. 


ConsIDERING the cheap and easy construction 
of these useful instruments, it is wonderful they 
are not used more than they are, as, by employ- 
ing them, extremely interesting observations 
can be made on the denizens of sea or river. 
To make a water telescope, procure a tube 
made of tin, and funnel-shaped, about three 
and a half feet long, and nine inches in diame- 
ter at the broadest end. It should be wide 
enough at the top to take in the observer's eyes, 
and the inside should be painted black. Atthe 
bottom or wide end, a clear thick piece of glass 
must be inserted, with a little lead, in the form 
of a ring, to weight the tube. When the instru- 
ment is immersed in clear water, it is astonish- 
ing how many fathoms down the observer can 
see. One of these simple contrivances would 
greatly enhance the pleasure of water picnics, 
as much amusement would be afforded by 
watching the inhabitants below; and it would 
also prove very useful in surveying deep places, 
that have been ground-baited, for, if no fish 
were seen collected there, another spot would 
naturally be chosen. The Norwegians employ 
this instrument largely for ascertaining the 
position of herring-shoals, and in their cod- 
fisheries. Often by the use of the telescope 
they discover fish which otherwise they would 


not have known of.— Chambers’ Journal. 
a 


Tue Harlan and Hoilingsworth Company, of 
Wilmington, Del., will shortly deliver eight 
new cars to the Oregon Railway and Naviga- 
tion Company, and Oregon and California Rail- 
road Company. 


Nive trustees of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, to serve for four years, were elected 
on the 5th inst., viz: Frederick S. Winston, 
John E. Develin, Oliver H. Palmer, Richard A. 
McCurdy, James C. Holden, Hermann C. Von 
Post, George C. Richardson, Robert Olyphant, 
Robert Sewell. : 


Tue number of wells completed during May 
in the entire oil region was 438, with a daily 
yield of 9,070 barrels. In the previous month 
438 wells were completed, with a daily yield of 
9,388 barrels. The rigs up and building and 
wells drilling in the entire field at the close of 
the month were 875, and at the close of April 
862. ~ 


Tue directors of the Rensselaer and Saratoga 
Railroad Company, elected on the 5th inst., 
are: George H. Cramer, J. M. Warren, E. 
Thompson Gale, W. A. Shepard, William How- 
ard Hart, I. V. Baker, James Forsyth, Thomas 
Dickson, J. W. Fuller, I. ©. Allen, H. C. 
Lockwood, John Hobart Warrenand, C. W. 
Tillinghast. 
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KNOX & SHAIN, 


Manufacturers of Engineering and Telegraphic Instru- 
ments. No. 716 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Two 
Medals awarded by the Franklin Institute, and one by 
be Centennial]. 





RATLROAD TRON. | 





The undersigned, agents for the manufacturers, are 
prepared to contract to deliver best quality American 
or Welsh Steel or Iron Rails, and of any required 
weight and pattern. Also Speigel and Ferro Manganese, 


PERKINS & CHOATE, 
23 Nassau Street, . - New York. 
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ENGRAVING COMPANY. 
104 FULTON ST.N.Y. 


NEW PATENT PROCESS. 
_ Cheapest known for Original Work. 











AMERICAN 
COMBINATION SAW. 
Without Lathe. 


Price $6 without Lathe ; with Lathe, $8. 


Address the Manufacturers, 


Cc. M. CRANDALL & CO., 
MONTROSE, Susquek anna Co., PA. 








NO OTHER LINE IS SUPERIOR TO THE 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 
WEST. 


6.30 p. ACCOMMODATION. 


Connecting at Syracuse, N. Y., at 7.15 P.M., with through sleeping cars for Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Toledo, DETROIT AND CHICAGO. 


3.0 P, CINCINNATI 
x M. EXPRESS. 











| Pullman Sleeping Car attached, running through to Cincinnati without change. (Only Line 


running Pullman Cars from Boston.) This car runs via Erie Railway and N.Y., P.&O. R.R., 
making direct connection for Louisville, St. Louis, Kansas City, New Orleans, and all 
points in Texas and New Mexico. 


3.00 u See nO EXPRESS. 


THE ONLY LINE which runs a THROUGH SLEEPING-CAR from 


BOSTON TO ST. LOUIS WITHOUT CHANGE! 


ARRIVING AT 8.00 A.M. SECOND MORNING. 


Through sleeping car for Buffalo, Toledo, Fort Wayne, Logansport, Lafayette, Danville 
Tolono, Decatur and St. Louis, making direct connection with through Express Trains fa 
Kansas, Colorado, Texas, and all points in the 


SOUTHWEST. 


6.00 i ease EXPRESS. 


The only line running a through sleeping car via Buffalo and Detroit without change, 
uriving at Chicago at 8.00 A.M. second morning, making sure connections with through Ex. 
oress Trains for Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Pacific Coast, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
ind ell points in the 


ee 


"WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


THE ABOVE TRAINS RUN DAILY, SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. 
This Great Short Line passes through the most celebrated scenery in the country, including the famoug 
HOOSAC TUNNEL, four and three-quarters miles long, being the longest el 
in America, and the third longest in the world. 


Tickets, Drawing-Room and Sleeping-Car Accommodations may be secured in Advance 
by Applying to or Addressing 


250 WASHINCTON STREET, BOSTON. 250 


4 ; : 
JOHN ADAMS, General Superintendent.  F. 0. HEALD, Acting ~en’l Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
In effect January 9th, 188%, and subject to changes, ¥ 
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Special Cars. 


Tue car in which Commodore Vanderbilt 
used to ride over his roads, and which he con- 
sidered pretty fine and becoming his station as 
a railroad king, is now owned by the Wagner 
Car Company, and is constantly on the road 
between this city and Chicago. It bears the 
name Iroquois, and any one may ride in it 
who pays his passage. In these times it is 
looked upon as a rather plain car, and none 
too good for even common travel. People not 
worth a thousandth part what the Commodore 
was ride in better cars than he did every time 
they take a trip. It costs from $15,000 to $20,- 
090 to build a palace car nowadays, according 
to the style in which it is finished, and it is 
safe to say that the Commodore’s car cost 
scarcely more than half the first sum. Cars 
are now built so that the owner of one, if he 
were so inclined, could live on the rail from 
the commencement to the end of the year. 
Three cars have just been built by the Pullman 
Palace Car Company which are, indeed, pal- 
aces on wheels. One was constructed for Hugh 
J. Jewett, the president of the New York, Lake 
Erie and Western Railroad Company; another 
for Henry Villard, the president of the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Company; and the 
third for T. W. Peirce, the president of the 
Sunset Route in Texas. These cars form 
houses in miniature. At the forward end of 
each car is a kitchen; back of this a parlor, 
which serves as a dining-room; adjoining, a 
bedroom with bathroom attached; and at the 
rear end a smoking-room and _ observatory. 
Berths are also supplied in different parts of 
the cars, and electric bells connect with the 
kitchen and servants’ quarters. The cars are 
handsome in theextreme. That of Mr. Jewett, 
the “Ramapo,”’ may be taken as an example. 
Itis heavily inlaid with costly woods and mag- 
nificently upholstered. These cars cost about 
$20,000 each. 

The car of Wm. H. Vanderbilt is one of the 
largest in thecountry. It is 74 feet in length, 
9 feet 10 inches wide, and 14 feet 6 inches high. 
It is divided into four main apartments. At 
the front is the kitchen, and back of it Mr. 
Vanderbilt's stateroom. The sitting and din- 
ing room and the card-room follow. At the 
extreme rear is the observatory, with inclosed 
sides and open back. The car is elegantly 
fitted up, and is provided with electric bells 
and other conveniences. There are four views 
on the sides of the cars,representing the Grand 
Central Depot, the improvements at One Hun- 
dred and Tenth street and Fourth avenue, in 
this city, Niagara Falls, and the West Albany 
bridge of the Central Railroad. His car could 
not be duplicated for less than $18,000 or $20,- 
000. When Mr. Vanderbilt makes a trip he 
has a special engine, and all other trains must 
keep out of the way. He travels as fast as it 
is possible for engines to draw him, anda time- 
table is made up at least twelve hours and 
sometimes two days before he starts, and is 
telegraphed along the line. Jay Gould’s private 
ear, the “Convoy,”’ No. 143, of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, is the same one that Commo- 
dore Garrison used. It is very large, and has 
accommodations for twelve, It is finished in 





black walnut, and while not strikingly beauti- 
ful, is very comfortable. The car of George 
B. Roberts, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, is supplied with stateroom, sleeping- 
room, kitchen, and other apartments. A. J. 
Cassatt, and Frank Thomson, the general man- 
ager, have cars of similar construction. John 
W. Garrett, the president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, has a car for his exclusive use— 
the ‘‘Maryland”—and Robert Garrett, his son, 
the third vice-president, another—the ‘Balti- 
more.” The president of nearly every road of 
consequence in the country has a car of his 
own of more or less elegance, but none can 
compare with those mentioned. The Queen 
of England does not ride in such magnificence 
as the railway magnates of America. In fact, 
all who are able to pay their way can ride on 
any road of importance in greater style than 
Victoria, for it is well known that foreign cars 
will not bear comparison with American ones. 
The Pullman Palace Car Company has, be- 
sides its coaches in regular service, one car 
especially intended for the use of families or 
private parties. This car is a house on wheels, 
and is similar in construction to the Ramapo. 
It bears no inscription save the monogram ‘‘P. 
P. C.” It has accommodations for ten persons 
and is complete in every respect. The main 
saloon is furnished like a parlor, and is sup- 
plied with an organ. The Pullman Company 
charges $85 for the use of this car, which in- 
cludes the services of a conductor, a cook and 
two waiters. Besides this, the person hiring 
the car, or in fact any car, must buy eighteen 
full tickets of the railroad line over which the 
car passes for hauling it. The car is usually 
attached to a regular train, and if a special en- 
gine is secured, which is rarely the case, the 
expense is greatly increased. Provisions and 
liquors are supplied by the Pullman Company 
at cost, orthe person to whom the car is let 
may stock it himself. Sleeping-cars are let at 
the rate of $65a day, including a conductor 
and a porter; and hotel cars at $75 a day, in- 
cluding a conductor, cook, and two waiters. 
The Pullman Company also has two hunting 
and fishing cars. One is named the ‘Davy 
Crockett” and the other the ‘Izaak Walton.” 
The charge for these cars is $35 a day, which 
includes a cook and waiter for each. The cars 
are provided with kennels for dogs, and are in 
every way adapted for the use to which they 
are put. They are somewhat smaller than the 
ordinary cars, but are plenty large enough for 
hunting and fishing parties of eight or ten. 
These cars are in steady demand during the 
sporting season. Mr. Jerome Marble, of 
Worcester, Mass., built a hunting car for his 
own use and to let. His venture proved so 
successful that he has constructed two more. 
His charges are about the same as those of the 
Pullman Company. Noblemen coming to 
America frequently hire a special car to make 
a trip across the continent. The Grand Duke 
Alexis, the Duke of Sutherland, and the Baron 
de Streuve, the Russian Ambassador, are among 
those who have made trips in American special 
cars. Dom Pedro made his tour in a Pullman 
hotel car. The Brazilian Emperor marveled 
at the magnificence of the hotel cars now at- 
tached to through trains on all the great lines, 





It isa common thing to see a special car on 
the rail. Rich Americans ride this way in 
making long journeys, and people do not won- 
der at it here half so muchas they would 
across the water. When a party of ten or 
twelve is made up to go from New York to San 
Francisco, for instance, the expense is no 
greater, if as much, to hire a special car, with 
cooks and waiters, than it would be to ride in 
an ordinary palace car, and stop at first-class 
hotels on the way. Special cars are used more 
on the roads across the plains than in the East, 
on account of the distance between eating-sta- 
tions and the lack of superior hotel accommo- 
dations. When a whole train is chartered for 
any particular occasion, the rates are made ac- 
cording to the distance and the number of cars. 
The estimated cost of running an engine, in- 
cluding engineer and firemen, is 25 cents a 
mile, and no road will send out an engine, no 
matter how short the run, for much less than 
$25. Itis not always that a railroad magnate 
has a special engine. Generally the car is at- 
tached to aregulartrain. Littleis to be gained 
by using a special engine. The schedule time 
of trains on well-constructed roads is so fast 
nowadays that it isimpossible to better it, and 
a car attached to one of these trains is just as 
exclusive as it would be by itself. There are 
sonie trains that are reserved for common trav- 
el, and which people traveling in special cars 
cannot enjoy the advantages of. These are the 
limited trains. They are made up of a certain 
number of cars—the full number that an en- 
gine can haul and make schedule time—and 
even the officers of the roads do not presume 
to use their authority to attach their cars to 
them and run the risk .of belating them. A 
great many people who ride in special cars en- 
joy the ‘courtesy ’’ of railroad companies ow- 
ing to business relations, or for other reasons, 
and are not asked to pay for having their cars 
hauled. Again, on some roads, besides the 18 
full tickets, the occupants of the cars are com- 
pelled to pay bridge tolls. A few roads run 
over bridges owned by corporations, for which 
privilege they are obliged to pay so much for 
each car. There are a few lateral roads which 
only charge 12 tickets, but 18 is the rule. 

The use of special cars has very greatly in- 
creased in the last two years. The railroad 
companies themselves do not have special cars 
to let. The palace car companies conduct this 
branch of the business entirely. The Wagner 
Company does not make a business of letting 
out cars, although coaches can be hired of it. 
—New York Times. 


_ 
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CurFEw BELL was introduced into England by 
William I., 1068. It rang at 8 o’clock, when 
all lights and fires were to be extinguished. 





Twenty-Four thousand eggs of the silkworm 
weigh a quarter of an ounce; the worm lives 
from 45 to 53 days; it increases in weight in 
30 days 9.500 fold, and during the last 28 days 
of its life eats nothing. For 739 pounds of 
mulberry leaves 70 pounds of cocoons are ob- 
tained ; 100 pounds of cocoons gives 8} pounds 
of spun silk ; and one pound of cocoons will 
produce a single thread of 88,000 fathoms in 


length. 
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FOR SALE. 


Five New Standard Gauge Locomotives 17x24, weight 
41 tons, immediate delivery. 

New Standard Gauge Locomotives 16 to 18x24. July 
and August delivery. 

Several Second-hand Standard Gauge Locomotives in 
good order, immediate delivery. 

One new 3ft. Gauge Locomotive, 12x18, weight 20 tons, 
immediate delivery. 

Six new 3ft. Gauge Locomotives, 18 to 24 tons, July 
and August delivery. 

New Saddle Tank Locomotives, 6 to 12 tons, delivery 60 
to 90 days. 

New Box, Flat, and Gondola Cars, Standard and Narrow 
Gauge, early delivery. 

New. Passenger and Combination Cars, 3ft. Gauge, de- 
livery 30 days. 

Iron and Steel Rails, prompt delivery. 

Car Wheels and Axles. 

Narrow-Gauge Rolling-stock a specialty. 


BARROWS & CO., 
64 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 











John H. Davis & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 17 Wall Street, New York. 


Interest allowed on temporary and standing deposits 
Stocks and Bonds bought and soid on Commission only 
either on Margin or for Investment. 





ALONZO FOLLETT, 


SWVALL STREET, IN. LF. 





Negotiator of prime Commercial paper 
at Low Rates. Does not solicit and will 
not take hold of any but concerns whose 
paper is A l. 





Paine, Webber & Co. 
BANKERS & BROKERS, 


No. 53 Devonshire St., Boston. 
(Members of the Boston Stock Exchange.) 





Devote special attention to the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Bonds in the Boston market, the careful se- 
lection of securities for investment, and the negotiation 
of commercia! paper 


Wm. A. ParngE. Watitace G. WEBBER. C. H. Patne, 





BROWN BROTHERS & Co., 


No, 59 Wau Street, New Yon, 
—BUY AND SELL— 


BILLS OF HSS CHEANGE 


Gif 


GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 


BELGIUM, AND HOLLAND, 
Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits in Sterling, 





AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, AND IN 


FRANCS IN MARTINIQUE AND GUADALOUPE, 





Make TeLEGrapHic TRANSFERS OF Money between this 


and other countries, through London and Paris, 


Make Collections of Drafts drawn abroad on all 
in the United States 
the United States on Foreign Countries, 





points 
and Canada, and of drafts drawn in 


GtLins, Poupen YJENKINS, 
—BANKERS> 
25 Pine St. — New YORK 


Interest allowed on Deposits subject 
to Draft. Securities, &c., bought and 
sold on Commission. 


Investment ‘Securities always on hand, 








D. N. BEARDSLEY & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Superior Oak and Chestnot Lumber, 


AND RAILROAD TIES. 
Oak Car Timber a Specialty. 


OFFICE: 9 MURRAY ST., 
NEW YORK. 





E. W. VANDERBILT. E. M. Hopxrns. 


VANDERBILT & HOPKINS, 
Railroad Ties, 


Can ano Raiaoan Lumen, ano Yertow Pine ano Oax. 
120 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


Also North Carolina Pine Boards, Plank, and Dimen- 
sions Lumber to order. General Railroad Supplies. 








TES ROGERS 


LOCOMOTIVE AND MACHINE WORKS, 


Paterson, N. J. 





Having extensive facilities, we are now prepared to 
furnish promptly, of the best and most approved de- 
scriptions, either 

COAL OR WOOD BURNING 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


AND OTHER VARIETIES OF 


Railroad Machinery. 





J. 8. ROGERS, Pres’t. 
R. 8. HUGHES, Sec’y. Paterson, N. J. 
WM. 8S. HUDSON, Supt. 

R. S. HUGHES, Treasurer, 


44 Exchange Place, New York. 





HOUSATONIC RAILROAD. 


THE ONLY LINE RUNNING 
TELROVUGE CARS 


Between New York, Great Barrington, Stockbridge, Len- 
ox, and Pittefield—the far-famed resort of the 


Berkshire Hills 


of Western Massachusetts--the “Switzerland of America.” 


Two through trains daily between New York City and 
all points on the Housatonic Railroad, from the Grand 
Central Depot via the New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford Railroad at 8:02 A. M. and 3:45 P. M. 

Descriptive Guide-Book sent free by mail upon appli- 
cation to the General Ticket Agent. 

H. D. AVERILL, Gen’l Ticket Agent. 
W. H. YEOMANS, Superintendent, 


MADE ENTIRELY OF STEEL 
ONE MAN with it can easily 
move a loaded car. 


Manufactured by EP. DWIGHT, 
DEALER IN RarRoaD SUPPLIEs, 


407 LIBRARY ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


STEEL 


CAR 
PUS 





ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 


LOBDELL GAR WHEEL COMPANY, 


Wilmington, Delaware. 


GEORGE G. LOBDELL, President. 
WILLIAM W. LOBDELL, Secretary. 
P. N. BRENNAN, Treasurer. 





First-Class English 


IRON AND STEEL RAILS 


AT LONDON PRICES, F. 
We also purchase all classes of Railroad Securities 
and negotiate loans for Railroad Companies. 


Wm. A. Cuest & Co., 
MECHANICS’ BANK BUILDING, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Wall Street, New York. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, 
and Architecture, 


Entrance examinations June 12 and Sept 19. For An- 
nual Register containing requirements for admission 
and courses of instruction, with details as to the sys- 
tems pursued, apply to the President of the University, ox 
the Deans of the Departments, at Ithaca, N. Y. 











Continuous 
Automatic 


F*REIGHT BRAKES. 


Requiring no other Connection 
between Cars than the or- 
dinary Coupling-Link 
and Pin. 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, AND EFFICIENT, 


Brakes can be applied to every Car in the longest 
train, from the engine or cabose, or from any car in the 
train. It can be readily attached to any car, and adapt- 
ed to ordinary brake beams, shoes, etc. There is no 
possibility of damaging wheels by “ sliding.” 


PATENTED APRIL 20, (882. 
* a@-Railroad companies, parties having plant, or 
others desirous of making arrangements for its manu- 
facture and introduction, are invited to communicate 
with the patentee, ‘ 
WM. C. SCHULTZE, M. D., 
Surgeon OC, R. I. and P, Ry. 

















General Offices Bridgepor Ct, May 1, 1882, 





MARENGO, Iowa Co., Iowa 
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Our Timber Wealth. 


Tux people of the United States little dream 
when they. skim the cream from the virgin soil 
of the West, and send it to Europe in the 
shape of wheat, and fell the monarch trees of 
their forests by the million every year, that 
they are making wanton drafts on the sources 
of their wealth which it will take generations 
of eareful effort to repair. They, and perhaps 
their children, may not suffer any great incon- 
venience from the loss of the riches they are 
so profligately dissipating; but their children’s 
children will hardly pass away without suffering 
by the great mistake. In many parts of the 
country the white pine tree is almost unknown, 
and the walnut and ash are going the way it 
went. The oak is still to be found in nearly 
every part of the country, indeed, but it has 
lost much of its former grandeur and glory. 
The large trees have been diligently hunted 
out and chopped down, and what are left are 
gnarled, stunted and insignificant reminders of 
the old majesty of this noble tree. In the 
middle belt of States the poplar, with its blos- 
soms sprinkled with honey dew, is fast disap- 
pearing, and the sycamore is rarely found of 
respectable size except along the banks of 
streams. It is supposed that the pineries of 
the far north are inexhaustible and will furnish 
the country with a bountiful supply of lumber 
for ages to come; but it is stated in the recent 
forestry congress at Cincinnati that the white 
pine, spruce, birch, and tamarac are being 
destroyed so fast that soon none will be left 
that have any commercial value. Professor 
Little, of Canada, estimates that the supply of 
merchantable white pine in the lower British 
provinces will be used up in ten years, and he 
asserts that if the waste of forests continues to 
go on at the present rate the time will come 
when it will cost more than all our exports of 
grain and cotton bring to supply the United 
States with timber for building and repairing 
purposes.—St Louis Republican. 


<> 
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Chicago as it Was and Is. 





ForTY-THREE years ago there were 4,170 res- 
idents in Chicago; now there are more than half 
a million. Forty-eight years ago the first 
schooner sailed into its river; this year 12,000 
vessels enter it, and in the season of navigation 
more vessels enter this river than enter the 
three largest Atlantic ports during the same 
months. Less than fifty years ago the final 
treaty with the Indians was made, involving 
the title to this region; to-day there are more 
voluntary transfers of real estate annually than 
in New York, Philadelphia and Boston com- 
bined. Less than eighty years ago the first 
white man took up his residence here; to-day 
this immense city covers more than 50 square 
miles of densely populated area. The pioneers 
all built of logs; now there is sent from this 
port lumber enough to fill a continuous freight 
train from here to Boston, and from Boston to 
Washington. Itis but a little time since the 
first settler kept a pig in his own.“ sty;’ now 
the city slaughters and ships enough hogs to 
make a continuous line from Boston to San 
Francisco, back to Boston, and to Chicago again. 
Thirty-two years ago the first railroad was 





built here; now there are 10,000 miles of rail- 
road with headquarters in this city. Twenty- 
three years ago the first horse-car was seen in 
the streets; now there are a hundred and thirty 
miles of continuous horse railway tracks. Less 
than fifty years ago the first driving carriage 
was seen in the streets. To-day the finest liv- 
eries of the country are here. Forty-seven 
years ago the first bank was established on a 
primitive scale; to-day one dry goods house 
sells over twenty million dollars worth of goods 
annually. Fifty years ago the first school was 
opened in a room twelve feet square, with store 
boxes for benches; to-day, in addition to the 
numberless public schools, there are fifty col- 
leges, universities, theological seminaries and 
charitable institutions in the city. Fifty years 
ago next August, the first Sunday-school in the 
city was organized—before there was a school- 
house, church, or minister in the settlement. 
There were present fifteen scholars, mostly the 
children of the French and half-breed residents. 
—Boston Traveler. 


<> 





The Most Active Intellectual Period. 


Prorgssor David Swing, the eminent Chi- 
cago divine, in his last Sunday’s discourse re- 
marked as follows: ‘The most active intel- 
lectual period known to history is the present. 
Nothing escapes scrutiny. The laws of Rus- 
sia, of Germany, of Ireland, are undergoing 
review; all instruments and machines and ap- 
paratus are being reconstructed; science is 
being rewritten; history is restudied and cor- 
rected; and under this influence, good and 
bad, all the modern forms of faith have passed, 
as though they too are to be purified in the 
modern flame. In a few instances it may be 
that Christianity has passed into the furnace 
of pure hostility, but as a general fact it has 
been cast into the same kind of a refiner’s fire 
as that which is testing science and political 
ideas—a fire which seeks without malice to 
separate the gold from its harmful alloy. The 
more mind is cultivated, the more it asks for 
things in their purity. Civilization would pu- 
rify the water it drinks, the air it breathes, the 
iron it uses in its places of power and trust, 
the gold it wears in jewels or uses in coin, the 
music it hears.” 

Had not civilization better give a little of its 
attention now to the sugar, and coffee, and tea, 
and butter, and cheese, and flour, and lard, and 
in fact about everything that the people of to- 
day make use of as food, and which somehow 
is unacquainted with ‘“‘purity?” This “active 
intellectual period” seems to be making far 
greater progress in receding from such purity 
than in any advancing process. Lard is puri- 
fied with tallow and cotton-seed oil, and also 
with lime juice and barytes, and butter goes 
through the same process by the admixture of 
lard; our coffee, tea and spices are purified by 
the incorporation with them of the most abom- 
inable materials; our flour is purified, even 
at that great central manufacturing point, 
Minneapolis, by the adding of a proportion of 
a magnesian mineral; in fact, the time has 
arrived when the person must narrow his diet 
down very nearly to that of potatoes to be 
sure that his stomach shall not be made an 
involuntary purifier, and his kidneys to doa 





service not contemplated in the order of things 
preceding this active intellectual period. But 
through the kindly efforts of the stomach and 
the acquiescence of the kidneys, the left eye 
is permitted to wink at the progress being 
made in the purifying world—and we are 
about as happy as any people who have lived 
before us. 


<> 
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Tue Master Car Builders’ Association will 
meet in annual convention in Philadelphia 
June 13, and a convention of the Yard Masters’ 
Mutual Benefit Association will be held in Bal- 
timore the day after. 





Tue Pardee Car and Machine Works at Wat- 
sontown are now engaged in building a derrick 
car for the New York, West Shore and Buffalo 
Railroad Company that is said to be the largest 
of the kind ever constructed. It is made en- 
tirely of iron and steel, and is rigged so it can 
be operated either by hand or steam power, and 
is capable of hoisting the heaviest car now in 
use. 


Tue projected Siberian Railway, which has 
been approved by the Russian Council of Min- 
isters, will, for the first time, carry through 
communication with the European railway 
system beyond the Ural Mountains. Starting 
from the large town of Orenburg on the Ural 
River, the line will run 200 miles westward to 
Samara, to join the European systems; then 
nearly 300 miles northeast to Ufu; a similar 
distance in the same direction, and passing the 
Ural Mountains, to Ekaterinburg; westward 200 
miles to Tiumin; and finally some 340 miles to 
the terminus at Omsk, on the Irtish, a big 
river running past Tobolsk, the capital of 
Western Siberia, into the Northern Ocean. 
The town on the route which has special inter- 
est is Tiumin, as it is generally believed that 
there the projected Central Asian Railway will 
begin, to end at Tashkend. 


Ar present four daily trains are taken each 
way through the St. Gothard tunnel, but even 
with this slight traffic ventilation is a-serious 
problem. In some of the shorter tunnels lead- 
ing up to the great one the inclines are so steep 
that a locomotive is required at each end of the 
train, and the men in charge of the one at the 
rear have to be supplied with reservoirs of pure 
air from which to breathe. It is manifest that 
a new system must be adopted as soon as the 
completion of connecting lines makes the tun- 
nel traffic heavy. With this in view, the chief 
engineer, M. Bridel, has sought the services of 
the Messrs. Siemens, who prescribe an electric 
railway on a similar system to that adopted by 
them in Paris. There is an abundance of 
water-power near the entrance to the tunnel, 
and that will be utilized to drive turbines work- 
ing the dynamos. A one-inch copper rod will 
be carried through the tunnel, on which a little 
carriage will run in electrical connection with 
the electro-motor on the train. Current will 
thus be supplied throughout the journey, the 
rails serving the purpose of a return wire. The 
expense of this experiment will be about 
180,000 francs, but if it should not succeed the 
value of the plant will reduce the loss 80,000 
francs, 












































THE RAMAPO IRON WORKS, 


: MANUFACTURERS OF 

» Safety Switch Stands and Stub Switch Stands; Keyed, Riveted, 
The Tracy Safety Switc and Bolted Frogs of all Weights and Patterns. A specialty of an 
Elastic Yoked Stiff Frog and Spring Frog of the Tracy Pattern; Reversible and Interchangeable Double and Sin- 
gle Rail Crossings of any desired Pattern; Car, Bridge, and Turn Ta- bles, "Heavy and Light Castings, and 


General Railroad Equipment. 






WORKS AND OFFICE: RAMAPO, ROCKLAND CO., NEW YORK. 


WwW. SNOW, Superintendent. 


THE RAMAPO WHEEL AND FOUNDRI COMPANY. IMPROVED UR "BRIKE SHE 











This improvement consists of a shoe having 
embedded in its body of cast iron, pieces. of 
wrought iron, steel, malleable iron, or other 
suitable metal, which increases surprisingly 
its resistance to wear. All communications 





Manufacturers of should be addressed to 
Wheels for Drawing-Room and Sleeping Coaches, Tenders, | The Congdon Brake Shoe Co., 122 Randolph 
Locomotives, Passenger and Freight Cars. Street, Chicago. 


Ramapo Wheel and Foundry Co., Ramapo, 
WV. V7. SITOW, Supt., RADALPO, Rockland O.. Ds wee N. Y. 


A . F » Ind 
Axles Furnished and Wheels Fitted. 3 th. Louis Oat Wheel Oo. ‘ort Wayne In 
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United States and Brazil Mail Steamship 
Line. 

Tue United States and Brazil Mail Steamship 
Line, an American steamship company, with 
American-built iron ships and sailing under 
the United States flag, has been organized under 
the laws of New York by prominent merchants 
of this city, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Rich- 
mond, for the purpose of running a semi- 
monthly line of passenger steamships between 
the United States and South American ports. 

The company is building three iron steamers 
at John Roach & Sons’ shipyards at Chester, 
Penn., under the direction of a committee 
representing the staple products of the two 
countries to be carried, Air-tight iron com- 
partments will be used for each of the great 
staples, so that rubber, hides, sugar and coffee, 
etc., will not be stored together. 

A preliminary line under the management of 
©. McCullough Beecher has been running suc- 
cessfully for ten months, the line coaling and 
completing cargo at Baltimore, to which point 
the Richmond flours were shipped to meet the 
line. The new company has perfected arrange- 
ments with the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Company for picking up its freight by arrang- 
ing to use Newport News, the seaboard termi- 
nus in Hampton Roads of the transcontinental 
. lines embraced in the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway system. 

Through bills of lading will be given to all 
points, and accommodations for 50 passengers 
allowed on each steamer. Arrangements are 
being perfected for the sale of tourist and com- 
mercial tickets at cities touched by the line to 
European cities via New York, with the priv- 
ilege of delaying for a time in this country. A 
unmber of leading houses in the South Amer- 
ican trade are interested financially. 


<i 
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Coal Mining with Lime. 





Ar last there appears a possibility that the 
terrible loss of life which annually occurs in 
these isles through mining accidents will soon 
be sensibly reduced. At the present meeting 
of the Iron and Steel Institute, Mr. Mosley 
read a long and instructive paper on a new 
method of winning coal. The principal feature 
is that cartridges containing lime in a highly 
caustic condition are employed instead of ex- 
plosives. After one of these has been rammed 
down tightly to the bottom of the shot-hole 
and ‘‘tamped,’’ water is injected into the cart- 
ridge by means of a small force-pump and hose, 
and a rapid generation of steam then takes 
place, gradually rending asunder the coal in all 
directions, and, in short, performing all the 
duties of gunpowder or dynamite, It is too 
early as yet to say whether this process will 
prove applicable in all cases. When lately tried 
at the Shipley collieries, it more than answered 
expectations, having won 140 tons more coal in 
one hundred hours’ less time than the wedging 
method did in the next “stall.” Commercially, 
therefore, its success seems to be demonstrated 
under the conditions which exist at the Shipley 
pits. It is further claimed for this invention, 
apparently on good grounds, that it gives abso- 
lute immunity from gas explosion, as no fire or 
flame is generated; that it does not create any 





smoke or noxious odor; that unskilled labor can 
work it; and that the men engaged always have 
plenty of time to get away before the coal be- 
gins to fall. Should only a portion of these 
pretensions be established, coal- winning by 
lime will assuredly replace all other methods.— 
London Globe. te 


Why Women are Excluded from Colleges 
and Universities. 





Tue shutting-out of women from Harvard 
University, Yale College and other prominent 
Eastern institutions for the instruction of 
youth is based on sound principles. Their of- 
ficers say, and say truly, that if they should 
admit women the object for which these insti- 
tutions were originally established—the educa- 
tion of young men—would be perverted. The 
standard would have to be lowered, and the 
whole curriculum demoralized and modified. 
Nothing has yet been shown to prove that any 
kind of preparation can fit girls and women for 
the course of study pursued at those institu- 
tions. Except in very rare instances the 
female sex has not exhibited any qualifications 
enabling them not merely to take high rank in 
American colleges, but even to maintain their 
places in the studies pursued there. 

Few, if any of them, canrow. Now and then 
one meets a girl who can pull an oar in a boat, 
and occasionally a champion female sculler is 
heard of; but the number is too few to allow 
ancient and honorable institutions, with schol- 
arships and funds and charters hoary with age, 
to set aside precedent and custom. It would 
be folly to revolutionize the whole system and 
disturb the antique usages for the mere chance 
of getting one Amazon out of two or three 
thousand women fit to take a seat in the eight- 
oared shell with the University crew. Itis a 
preposterous thing to ask; and women or their 
advocates must see at once how absurd it is. 
Not one woman ina thousand, probably not 
one in ten thousand, could graduate at the 
head of the class, nor, as we have suggested, 
sustain herself with any credit in the examina- 
tion for the test of thirty-eight strokes to the 
minute, and the co-efficiency of force exerted 
by the bow oar when he is ‘‘ looking one way 
and rowing the other.” 

Then how can any young woman ever com- 
pete with her male classmates in the base ball 
course? Some of them might perhaps ascertain 
the mathematical properties of the ‘‘ double 
curve” described by the pitcher’s ball. But 
that would be only a superficial and shallow 
part of the problem. The real thing is to do 
it. Women would be utterly worthless in sus- 
taining the reputation which the students of 
Eastern colleges have won as base-ball players. 
The trustees and faculties of these institutions 
would soon have cause to blush whenever 
their colleges were mentioned. The disastrous 
‘* muffs,” errors, misplays, passed balls, called 
balls, of which female students would be guilty 
would ruin the reputation of these institutions 
in a single season, 

Then there is foot-ball. Young women at- 
tempting this course of study would fall behind 
the rest of the class in the very first game—we 
would say recitation. Or they would be in the 


way, and would either puta stop to the game 





altogether or prevent the accomplished stu- 
dents of this branch of learning from breaking 
each other’s heads or maiming one another for 
life. 

Michigan University has thrown open its 
doors to women, and see where it stands. It 
is the contempt and by-word of nearly every 
other college in the land. It has never won a 
boat race ; it never dares enter one; it has no 
boats; not even asingle sculler. In base ball 
it is equally obscure and contemptible. Women 
can go to Cornell and Michigan universities 
because those institutions do not attempt nor 
dare to establish courses in these higher 
branches of literature and scholarship. So 
long as they confine themselves to Greek, 
Latin, mathematics, English literature, phys- 
ics, etc., they are just about fit for women. 
But the colleges which are abreast of the age, 
which of late have won more fame and attracted 
wide attention in boat-racing, foot-ball and 
base ball, have no use for women. Their ad- 
mission would, as we have said, either pervert 
the purpose for which these institutions are 
founded or lower the standard to the vulgar and 
old-fashioned pursuits of the classics, mathe- 
matics and sciences. In short, women are un- 
fit for the higher education in the Eastern col- 
leges.—Detroit Free Press. 
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Oatmeal Ahead. 


Wes are told by the Chicago Inter-Ocean that 
‘‘ James Watson Webb, of New York, is 81, and 
smokes incessantly. Thurlow Weed is 85, and 
drinks large quantities of Santa Cruz rum. 
Peter Cooper is 91, and lives on a diet of oat- 
meal, They are all vigorous, healthy, and 
happy; and why, then, shouldn’t a mixture of 
oatmeal, tobacco, and Santa Cruz rum be the 
elixir of life?” 


_— 
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A REPORT upon Russian railways, by the Brit- 
ish ambassador at St. Petersburg, shows that 
nearly all the leading railway lines are hope- 
lessly in debt, and that many of them already 


so are still piling up their obligations. One 
cause of this extravagance and carelessness is 
due to lax supervision on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to see that no more than the annual 
appropriations for railway purposes are ex- 
pended. According to the report, from three 
to seven times the sums allotted from the pub- 
lic treasury for railway maintenance have, in 
late years, been expended by various compa- 
nies. A commission has been named to inves- 
tigate and report on a measure for preventing 
a continuance of such a policy. Another ac- 
count of the Russian railways tells of the aston- 
ishing ignorance of a majority of the employes, 
—engineers, firemen, train-masters and others 
holding responsible positions. To improve 
this thirty-three “‘ railroad schools” have been 
established for the instruction of employes. 
The oldest was founded in 1874, and has grad- 
uated thus far but twenty-five students. The 
fact that even to-day over half the railway en- 
gineers in Russia are Germans, and that house 
servants and others who could read have had to 
be pressed into service as locomotive engineers, 
will show the present condition of the Russian 
railway service. 
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BETHLEREM IROW COMPANY, 


TRON AND STEEL RAILS. 


GEO. A. EVANS, - 


RAILROAD 





7% Wall Street, NW. ZY. 


RIEHLE BROSnso SiiyApEtena: 


STANDARD 


NEW YORK: 
\ 115 Thre Sect. 
PITTSBURC: 
ae St.,cor 7th Ave. 





T. LOUIS: 
Wess) — 609 North tied Street. 


TRACK SCALES, MACHINES 145 Gravier Street. 
PARDEE CAR WORKS, 


WATSONTOWN, PA. 


| PARDEE, SNYDER & Co, LIMITED, 


3 ee Proprietors. ; 
Manufacturers of Mail, Baggage, Box, Gondola, Flat, Gravel, Ore, Coal, Mine, and Hand 
Cars; Kelley's Patent Turn-Tables, and Centers for Wooden Turn-Tables; Car 
Castings, Railroad Forgings, Rolling-Mill Castings, Bridge Bolts, Castings. 

We have, in connection with our Car Works, a Foundry and Machine-Shop, and are prepared to do a ceneral Machine Business. 
Chairman: ARIO PARDEE. 

















Secretary: N. LEISER. 


Treasurer and General Manager: H. Fv SNYDER. 
New York City Office—Room 2. No. 161 Broaoway. 


C. V7. Leavitt, Agent. 











ESTABLISHED 
1864. 





Strictly First-Class 
AccouUNT Books! 


FINE MEROANTILE 
Arinting. 


All Orders Executed on 
our own Premises, 


Bankers and Merchants who appreciate THE VERY BEST 
QUALITY OF WORK and are willing to pay a fair price for it, 
are invited to favor us with their orders. (&~ We are Headquarters, 


HULIN' “LER 


THE MOST POPULAR LETTER FILE 
——ever introduced. 


Unequaled in durability, cheapness, or convenience in filing 
and reference. We have supplied them to a large number 
of the leading Bankers and Merchants of New York City and 
elsewhere, and in every case they are highly recommended. 


Price $6.00 per doz. 


Parties catestng Rash to be sent by mail should send the amount 
due for Postage, 17 cents each, in te the price for the Files. 


JOHN §. HULIN, Stationer, 
. Established 1864, 411 Bway, N.Y. 




















More than 
280,000 














Special Absorbent Wiper (loths, 


—FoR— 
LOCOMOTIVES, REPAIR SHOPS, 
PASSENGER-CARS, ETC. 


$3S.0O Per Hundred 
SPECIAL PRICE FOR LARGE LOTS. 


Every Purchasing Agent in the Country may try 
these free of expense by writing for Samples. 








Brown Manuracturine Co., Providence, f, |. 


aa@r'J. G. TrtLotson & Co. supply the N. Y. trade.-@a 


FOR Ss ALE. 
A First-Class 


OFFICE CLOCK 


Made by Sherry & Byran, Sag Harbor, N. Y. 


Price $50. 
IS AN EXCELLENT TIME-KEEPER. 


CAN BE SEEN AT 


Geo. N. Joyce's, 


Sea =E"ulton Street, 


NEW ,_YORE. 
Tnder the United States Hotel. 


EAGLE 
TUBE COMPANY 


WNEaSVv “TOR 


FlA to 626 West Twenty-fourth Street. 


Boiler 
* Tubes 


Of all regular sizes, of the best 
material, and warranted. 


Locomotive Water - Grates a 
specialty, and 20 per cent 
below regular prices. 


—_ 


PRIGES LOWER THAN OTHER MANUFACTURERS. 


NO PAYMENT REQUIRED UNTIL 
TUBES ARE TESTED AND 
SATISFACTORY. 


W. B.—_Send fer Stock: List. 
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A New Explosive. 


Tue English industrial journal, Iron, describes 
a new explosive recently invented in the can- 
ton of Unterwalden. It says experts of the 
Federal Polytechnikum have tested it, and are 
stated to have found it entirely free from dan- 
ger. It appears from their report that this 
explosive can be ignited only by exposure to 
an electric spark on the naked flame, or by 
heating up to 180 degrees centigrade. But 
amidogene, even if ignited, will not exert its 
explosive effect unless firmly inclosed. The 
manufactory at Hergis was burnt down two 
years ago, and although about 2,000 pounds of 
finished amidogene was stored in it, no accident 
took place, and even the private residence, 
which was only twelve feet from the factory, 
was preserved. Owing to these properties, 
Swiss railways have admitted it under certain 
conditions for transport. The explosive effect 
of amidogene is stated to be midway between 
that of ordinary powder and that of dynamite. 
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The Railway Tunnel Under the Mersey. 





Tur construction of the railway tunnel under 
the Mersey, between Liverpool and Birkenhead, 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Brunlees 
& Fox, the engineers, is making rapid progress. 
The main tunnel is being proceeded with sim- 
ultaneously with the construction of the head- 
ing and the pumping works, an additional shaft 
having been sunk on each side of the river in 
order to admit of the whole of the works being 
so carried forward. There are now, therefore, 
four shafts to work from, two on the Liverpool 
side and two on the Birkenhead side of the 
river. The shafts on the Liverpool shore are 
173 feet in depth and 45 feet in circumference, 
whilst those on the Birkenhead side are 170 
feet deep and 51 feet in circumference. These 
several shafts admit of the main tunnel being 
driven from four faces. There are pumping 
engines on both sides of the river, which are 
said to be the most powerful of the kind 
hitherto constructed, each engine being con- 
sidered equal to raising 6} million gallons of 
water per day. In connection with the pump- 
ing operations it may be stated as an interesting 
fact that the water which has hitherto been met 
with has, for the most part, come from springs 
and not from the river bed. 

Up to the end of last week the drainage head- 
ing had been driven to the length of about 700 
yards, or upwards of one-third the entire length 
of the tunnel. The main tunnel has likewise 
been carried upwards of a quarter of a mile un- 
der the river, the entire width of which, between 
the points at the two shores where the tunnel 
passes under the Mersey, being from three- 
quarters of a mile toamile. The tunnel will 
be faced with brickwork in cement. 

When the tunnel is completed and opened 
for railway traffic, the approaches at the Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead shores to the railway 
level below will be effected by means of hoists, 
but the ultimate intention is to connect the 
tunnel with the several railways both on the 
Liverpool and Birkenhead side of the river. 
On the Liverpool side it is proposed to con- 
struct an underground railway from the tunnel 
terminus, with which it will form a junction, 





passing under Lord street and Church street, 
two of the principal central arteries in the city, 
terminating by a junction with the central sta- 
tion of the Midland and Great Northern Com- 
panies, whilst on the Birkenhead side the 
intention is to connect the tunnel with the 
Great Western Railway, which will then have 
direct railway communication with Liverpool, 
and also with the London and North Western 
Railway, including the new line promoted by 
that company between Birkenhead and the 
coast of the River Dee, in the direction of West 
Kirby and Chester, which has been sanctioned 
by the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons during the present week.—Herapath’s 
Railway Journal, May 20. 
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Use of Straw in Making Paper Car 
Wheels. 





A curtous use for straw is the manufacture 
of car wheels. The straw is first made into 
common straw board; these are cut into round 
pieces perforated at the center, and 26, 33 and 
42 inches in diameter, for use in wheels of 
these various sizes, then pasted together and 
pressed repeatedly in a powerful hydraulic 
press under a force of 3,000 pounds to the inch. 
The block is then fitted into a steel tire bound 
with plates and bolts, and finally makes a wheel 
which sells readily at $80, while an iron wheel 
costs but $15. But the paper takes up all the 
vibration from the rail, which is so injurious 
to the tire and axles when iron wheels are 
used, causing breakage and costly accidents. 
These paper wheels never break, while the iron 
wheels break very often. An iron wheel will 
run 100;000 miles, but a paper wheel 400,000 or 
500,000 before the tire is worn out, and then 
the tire can be replaced at a small cost. Other 
important uses are being found for straw, and 
in course of time it may become too valuable 
for feeding, and will be more profitable for sale 
than the grain which it bears. Near the large 
cities and straw-board mills rye straw is worth 
a sum equivalent to about $30 an acre; this is 
equal to the price of a larger yield than an aver- 
age crop of grain.—Rural New. Yorker. 
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Ocean Transportation. 


Mr. AnpREW CaRnEctIE, in his new book en- 
titled “‘Our Coaching Trip,” which has just 
been printed for private circulation, makes this 
reference to ocean transportation :— 

‘In no branch of human progress has greater 
advance been made within the past twenty 
years than in ocean navigation by steam; not 
so much in the matter of speed as in cost of 
transport. The Persia, once the crack ship of 
the Cunard Line, required an expenditure of 
thirty-five dollars as against her successor’s one 
dollar. The Servia will carry thirty-five tons 
across the ocean for what one ton cost in the 
Persia. A revolution, indeed! and one which 
brings the products of American soil close to 
the British shores. Quite recently flour has 
been carried from Chicago to Liverpool for 
about eighty cents per barrel. The farmer of 
Illinois is as near the principal markets of Bri- 
tain as the farmer in England who grows his 
crops one hundred miles from his market and 
transports by rail, 





‘Some of the good people of Britain who are 
interested in land believe that the competition 
of America has reached its height. Deluded 
souls, it has only begun ! 

‘One cannot be a day at sea without meeting 
the American who regrets that the Stars and 
Stripes has been commercially driven from the 
ocean. This always reminds me of a fable of 
the lion and the turtle. The lion was proudly 
walking along the shore, the real king of his 
domain, the land. The turtle mocked him, 
saying, ‘Oh, that’s nothing, any one can walk 
on land. Let’s see you try it in thewater.’ The 
lion tried. Result: the turtle fed upon him 
for many days. America can only render her- 
self ridiculous by entering the water. That is 
England’s domain. 


‘ Her home is on the mountain wave, 
Her march is o’er the deep.’ 


“Travelers know the character and abilities 
of the men in charge of a Cunard ship, but have 
they ever considered for what pittances such 
men are obtained? Captain, $3,250 per an- 
num; first officer, $1,000; second, third and 
fourth officers, $600. For what sum, think you, 
can be had a man capable of controlling the 
ponderous machinery of the Servia? Chief 
engineer, $1,250. You have seen the firemen 
at work down below, perhaps. Do you know 
any work so hard as this? Price $30 per month. 
The first cost of a steel ship—and it is scarcely 
worth while in these days to think of any other 
kind—is about one-half on the Clyde what it is 
on the Delaware. Steel can be made, and is 
made, in Britain for one-half its cost here. Not 
in our day will it be wise for America to leave 
the land. It is a very fair division, as matters 


stand—the land for America, the sea for Eng- 
land.” 


<i 
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Comet’s Tails. 





Proressor Ennis, of the Naval Observatory 
at Washington, believes that the tails of comets 
are electric lights. ‘If these tails have any 
substance,” he argues, ‘“‘ the laws of motion 
are constantly violated by them. The great 
comet of 1843 was so near the sun that it pass- 
ed from one side to the other in a few hours. 
Its immense tail, 100,000,000 miles long, was 
shifted completely, so that it pointed directly 
in an opposite direction. Could that be so if 
it were composed of any substance? Could a 
comet swing 1,000,000,000 miles of tail around 
so quick as that? The electricity is generated 
by evaporation. As the comets approach the 
sun, the heat becomes more intense, the evap- 
oration and accumulation of electricity more 
rapid, the repulsive force greater and the tails 
longer. Sometimes the material becomes com- 


pletely evaporated. Then the comet has no 
tail.” 


<i 


W. E., Rocxparz, Tex. ; ‘ What authority has 
the Legislature of Arkansas for deciding the 
difference of pronunciation in the name of that 
State, Arkansaw or Arkansas ? If saw is right 
for sas, why not say Kansaw for Kansas, Texaw 


for Texas?’ As the people of New York are 
called New Yorkers, and the inhabitants of 
Michigan are called Michiganders, possibly the 
Arkansas legislators were afraid they might be 
called Arkansasses, and so changed the pro- 
nunciation of the name of the State to Arkan- 





Lsaw.—Tewas Siftings. 





